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LEADING TO 
bachelor of science 


in education, 


EMM! CD 
doctor of education. 





Teachers College of Temple’ University offers two groups of 
curriculums leading to certificates for teaching. While both 
programs are designed specifically in terms of Pennsylvania 
requirements, they also fulfill those of most other states. 

One prepares for the undergraduate degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education, and for the Pennsylvania College Provi- 
sional Certificate. The other prepares for the graduate degrees 
of Master and Doctor of Education, and for Pennsylvania 
Certification of Administrative and Supervisory Officers. 


To teachers and prospective teachers, opportunity for the 





greatest advancement is offered those with the necessary scho- 


lastic credentials, plus the ambition and aptitude to teach. 


Write the Registrar 
Broad Street and | 
Montgomery Avenue = 
Phila. 22, Pa. 





NOTE: For the convenience of those unable to attend Day Classes, courses accepted 
toward undergraduate and graduate degrees are offered in Late Afternoon, Evening, 
and Saturday Morning hours. 
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America’s Famous Child Development Plan 


Never before 
such a wealth 
of material 

to help you 
enrich your 


curriculum! 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Now 15 volumes—7 completely new! 
Hundreds of beautifully illustrated 
stories, poems, fairy tales, adventures 
—to arouse children’s interest, supply 
necessary visual imagery, help you 
initiate topics. 


New science volume — exciting illus- 
trations, interpretations of living 
things, the sky, earth, machines. 


New art volume —finest creative pro- 
grams ever worked out for children. 
Hundreds of appreciation activities! 


New music volume—new fun with 
sound and rhythm—songs, hymns, lull- 
abies! 


New guidance material — over 150 
specialists help you better understand 
children, explain different behavior- 
types to parents. 


Complete with curriculum and corre- 
sponding correlations for each of the 
early grades. Helps enrich your back- 
ground, locate teaching aids and ma- 
terials needed, develop strong year 
round program. 


At no change in price! If you haven’t 
seen the new Childcraft edition, write 
for full information today. Mr. Wil- 
liam F. Hayes, Childcraft, Dept. 3220, 
Box 3565, Chicago 54, Illinois. 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill. 
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MILESTONES OF MODERN WEDINE 
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IGITALIS hype > 
In the quiet village of Stropshire, England, the country folk had for years blended 
a tea made from the leaves of a wild but poisonous purple garden flower, THE 


FOXGLOVE, botanically known as DIGITALIS. This home remedy was used as 
a medicine for dropsy, a watery swelling condition of the body tissues. 


During the middle 19th century, William Withering, a native of Stropshire, 
both a botanist and practising physician, conducted a long series of experiments 
with digitalis. He discovered that its use caused the heart muscles to contract 
much slower and the heart to perform its functions with less strain and greater 
efficiency. Moreover, he found that treatment with digitalis could be continued 
indefinitely with the same life-prolonging results. While the life span today has 
increased and folks now live a longer, more active and healthier life, HEART 
DISEASE, in its many forms, is still the number one killer of our people. 


The pioneering of Dr. Withering, the perfection of a more purified digitalis 
and continued research and experiment account for the saving of countless 
thousands of lives and the relief of immeasurable human suffering. 


Although heart action is often spared and many lives prolonged by use of 
digitalis, mental worry and insecurity can play havoc with the body. Should 
you become ill or injured, such anxiety can be relieved with one of Educators’ 
liberal individual or flexible group policies. Benefits are paid you as long as 
5 years for accidents, 2 years for sickness. You are protected 12 months of the 
year, 24 hours a day, all authorized leaves included. Optional hospital-surgical 
benefits for you and your family are available. Use the coupon below for 
complete information about our broad, low cost coverages. 


If there is already an Educators’ Group in your new school, new teachers 
can be admitted without answering health questions anytime within the 
first 60 days following the opening of school. 


The above illustration with description is available in a colored poster suitable for 
display. For your free copy, fill out and mail the coupon. No obligation whatsoever. 


Educators Mutual Insurance Company - 


P. 0. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa. 
FREE 


Without obligation or charge, please send me 





copies of your Medicol Posters, also full information about 
your Accident and Sickness Policies []; Hospital Policies [1]; & 
Have representative call [] 


Name. 





Address 





1054 


Name of School 








| 400 North Third St. 


_\In This Issue 


| © The feature article of this issue. the 


second in the series on activities of our 
schools, tells how Radnor Township 
High School at Wayne cooper:ited 
with the community to bring about a 
safe and sane Halloween. 


> President Brillhart brings mem) ers 
of the PSEA up-to-date on the prog. 
ress of the WCOTP through his report 


of the recent conference at Oslo. 


B® Yes, it was a good Local Branch 
Workshop at Penn Hall, reports Chair- 
man Crist, even though the lights went 


| out during two of the evening pro- 


grams. 


& Two thousand citizens have sur- 
| veyed public education in Pennsylvania 
through the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
| Program in Educational Administra- 


tion. Roy Haring and Richard Wynn 
discuss the “Intermediate Unit” which 
has been suggested by this group. 


® Pennsylvanians are giving support 


to the NEA Building Fund by enroling 


| as life members in their National or- 


ganization. See the names of those 


| who joined this summer on page 64. 


Note, too. that some of our life mem- 
bers are joining the $50 Club. 


| ® Among the important meetings in 


November in the Keep Posted section 
are the annual conference of the De- 
partment of Higher Education and the 
Pennsylvania Branch, National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals. 
in Harrisburg. 


& In November, too, schools will be 
celebrating American Education Week 
and National Book Week. To order 
materials for these celebrations, see 
announcements in the Educational In- 
terests section. 





PSEA Headquarters Staff : 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 


A. CLair Moser 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER 
EuceNE P. BERTIN 
HerRBerT P. LAUTERBACH 

Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EvizasetH MattHews Associate Editor 
Marcaret E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 

Mrs. Fannie D. KITTINGER Secretary 


Director of Research 


Field Service 
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Meet the ‘train crew” 
that doesnt ride your train! 


























The October Cover 


Halloween has ever been one of the 
gala days for imaginative youth. In 
many respects in days gone by it was 
something like the fourth of July. The 
zeal for celebration frequently ex. 
ceeded required caution. 

Many of us remember the strange 
world on which we gazed the morning 
after Halloween. Gates were missing, 
shocks of corn had mysteriously found 
their way into villages and front door 
steps of houses, and a well ordered 
community appeared much as though 
a cyclone had passed through it dur- 
ing the night. 

Of course all this was not to the lik- 
ing of the community fathers even 
though many of them had been leaders 
in what to them were historic Hallow- 
een celebrations. Evolving as a commu- 





paki © 





ro nity effort were the Halloween parades If yo 
Riding along on the train you may catch glimpses of men at work and the development of an idea that aids 
out on the tracks or at stations. pane even a. they aren t everyone should have the opportunity a Fle 
riding on the train with you, are real y part of the “train crew’ — to be a genuine Halloweener for one ona 
contributing to the safety and comfort you enjoy. : baa 2 cloth 
night through participation in a huge en 
. ° | 
é 2 Ss 7 opris 3 
parade timulated by appropriate light. 
prizes. press 
More recently many of our schools in ei 
have taken a constructive effort in giv- proo’ 
ing more dignified meaning to Hallow- mast 
een. Several years ago the editor drove and | 
by automobile on route 30 through —min 
suburban Philadelphia and was stor! 
— amazed to see the show windows in the 
Here’s one of these men whom you won't All along the line there are other men per- stores and other public places filled 
even see. He’s sitting at a ¢ entralized lraffic forming special services. Some work on the with exhibits appropriate for the season 
Control board, on which the position of each _ tracks to keep them level and smooth. Others £ Hallow I ene Is A FE 
train is shown by electric lights. By pushing inspect the train as it passes or as it stops at e alloween. In many instances, also, OF 7 
buttons or moving levers, he sets signals and _ certainstations. These sharp-eyed guardians of the glass itself of the show windows 
throws switches, maybe a hundred miles or your safety check the brakes, wheels, bearings, had artistic paintings of Halloween IN S 
more away, so that your train may pass couplers and other moving parts to make sure h : | e 
others in safety and without delay. that everything is in top-notch working order. characters and scenes. © Flast 
The cover on the JOURNAL is a com- ” 
; ‘ R aps 
posite of pictures received from the 
© Mark 
Radnor Township High School. It de- ~ 
. . cog 
picts the work of the high school stu- 
dents doing their Halloween projects. © Unis 
The writers of our feature article de- © Maki 
scribe in detail how these projects 
= @ were initiated and how they were car- No. 
‘ ~ . ried forward and how they had the witl 
e “ — support of the community organiza- 2-02 





After the train has reached its destination, 
still other men have their work to do. The 
engine is taken off for servicing and made 
ready for the return trip. The cars go to the 


Skilled people in shops, offices and stations, 
and all along the line—as well as on the trains 
—work together not only to carry the com- 
merce of the country but also to meet your 





tions. 
Our artists in their inimitable style 
from these composite pictures designed 


coach yard for cleaning, inside and out. Then, __ individual transportation needs, comfortably another outstanding cover for the 
when all is ready, they are made up once — and economically—over lines built and main- Journ 
again into trains to serve other passengers — tained by the railroads without expense to OURNAL. 


on other journeys. 


the taxpayer. 


More and more our schools are 
functioning in providing activities be- 
yond formal classroom instruction to 








ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 14. 
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challenge the imagination of their pu- 
pils to participate in constructive com- 
munity activities. 
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“the greatest aid to 
hetter teaching that 
I have ever used” 


= a typical comment from a teacher 


If you want to produce more and better visual 
aids in one-half the time, get acquainted with 
a Flo-master and its magic FELT Tip. It writes 
on any surface—blackboard, wood, leather, 
cloth, paper. Broad lines or thin lines (with 4 
sizes of interchangeable felt tips)—heavy or 
light—the flow of ink valve-controlled with the 
pressure of your finger. Flo-master inks — 
in eight colors — are instant-drying, water- 
proof, smudge-proof. You'll find the Flo- 
master a welcome relief from the drudgery 
and mess of working with brushes and paints 
—mixing, spilling, smearing, cleaning up and 
storing. 


A FEW OF THE 100 USES 
OF THE FLO-MASTER 
IN SCHOOLS 


© Flash cards, posters, charts 
® Maps, games, decorations 


© Marking athletic equipment—overshoes, 
coat hooks, etc. 


® Lining blackboards 





® Making calendars, clocks ; 
T 3 


No. S-2 Set includes one Flo-Master Pen| 


with four assorted felt nibs, and a 
2-0z. can Black Flo-Master Ink. 
Per set $3.50 


| 

| 
ROBERTS & MECK, INC. | 
18th & Bellevue Sts. | 
Harrisburg, Penna. | 











Flo-master | 


The “Miracle” Pen _Wi- 
with the FELT TIP+ — Mi; 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Governor Fine’s Penna. 
Week Proclamation 


Pennsylvania is truly a great indus- 
trial State. 

It ranks first in sixty-one important 
products including iron, steel, coke. 
and cement, and with mines, quarries, 
and manufacturing. They have an an- 
nual output value of $22,477.886,800. 

Pennsylvania is one of the top states 
in the production of agricultural crops, 
fruits, vegetables, livestock, and live- 
stock products. 

The residents of the Keystone State 
are blessed with the splendid opportu- 
nities for vigorous intellectual, cultural, 
and religious life. We have thousands 
of fine churches with more than 
5,000,000 communicants. We have 
hundreds of universities and colleges, 
public and private schools, libraries 
and museums of science and the fine 
arts. 

More than 52 per cent of the State’s 
land area is still growing trees, provid- 
ing a natural background for hunting, 
fishing, and all forms of outdoor rec- 
reation. 

Our history is the history of the 
foundation of this Republic. 

Pennsylvanians have a right to know 
about and thus appreciate the unlimited 
advantages and opportunities that are 
theirs. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, John S. Fine, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, do hereby proclaim Oc- 
tober 10 through 17, 1954, as PENN- 
SYLVANIA WEEK. I call upon all citizens 
to participate in this ninth annual 
State-wide event, so that we shall bet- 
ter understand the past, appreciate the 
present, and move forward to a still 
greater and more prosperous future. 





The Optimist Creed 
Promise Yourself— 

To be so strong that nothing can disturb your 
peace of mind 

To talk health, happiness, and prosperity to 
every person you meet 

To make all your friends feel that there is 
something in them 

To look at the sunny side of everything and 
make your optimism come true 

To think only of the best, to work only for the 
best, and expect only the best 

To be just as enthusiastic about the success of 
others as you are about your own 

To forget the mistakes of the past and press 
on to greater achievements of the future 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and give every living creature you meet a 
smile 

To be too large for worry, too noble for anger, 
too strong for fear, and too happy to permit 
the presence of trouble 

—Optimist International 





1954-1955 EDITION 


RCA VICTOR 


Educational 
~ Record Catalog 


HERE’s A functional and easy-to-use 
record catalog, listing over 1000 re- 
cordings, and designed with the class- 
room teacher specifically in mind. It 
comprises a wealth of material for 
curricular use in music, social studies, 
language, arts and other studies, and 
is carefully organized for convenient 
reference and abundant information. 





OVER 110 PAGES 


More than 1000 listings 
of all speeds 
Edueational Reeords 
of all types — 


Rhythms, Listening, and Singing 
Programs 


e Folk Dances 


Language Courses 


Rep SEAL REcorps 
CHOSEN FROM 
*“Music AMERICA LOvES BEsT’’ 


Annotated for easy selection and 
effective correlation with music and 
other subject areas. 


CHILDREN’S REcorDs FROM 
THE “‘LitTLeE Nipper” SERIES 


e A selected list, graded for appro- 
priate utilization of song and story. 


Complete price information 


Price 10 cents 


Send for your copy today 


Enentenientientinnstantontentenbentententententantenten 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Rea 
Dept. K-26 
@ * 


Radio Corporation of America, t 
om tb) 














Camden, New Jersey 


Mail me a copy of the new RCA Victor Edu- 
cational Record Catalog. Enclosed is 10 cents 
to cover cost and mailing. 





Address. 





City 





Zone 
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MARTIN L. GILL 

with the cooperation of 
CHARLOTTE ZERFOSS and 
W. LEE GERMAN 

Radnor High School, Wayne 


D° the present-day counterparts of 
the ghosts and witches of the 
ancient Druids prowl about your com- 
munity during the Halloween season? 

Are the big plate-glass windows of 
the stores of the town the favorite 
places for the daubing of chalk and 
soap? 

As a result, do the merchants of 
your town blame the schools for their 
failure to curb the youth of today in 
their mischief making during this fall 
holiday season? 

Would you be interested in substi- 
tuting purposeful activity for the type 
of minor vandalism that results when 
the boys and girls are allowed to 
wander on this occasion, chalk or soap 
in hand, mischief in mind? 

Do you think that the store owners 
would cooperate with the schools in a 
program (by now tried in many places) 
whereby the pranks of the past can be 
changed into decorative painting of 
window fronts in scenes appropriate 
to the season, the young vandal-turned- 
artist using easily washed off water 
colors? 

If the answer to these questions is a 
resounding yes, then you may wish to 
learn of the history and details sur- 
rounding Operation Halloween, as it 
has developed in Radnor Township. 


The Jaycees Propose 


In the years following the end of 
World War II an enterprising young 
organization, known as the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of the Main 
Line, began to make its presence felt 
in the communities of Radnor and 
Lower Merion Townships. 

As one of their projects at that 
time, these young executives ap- 
proached the schools to discuss the 
matter of the Halloween season and its 
consequent defacing of store front 
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Operation FHtalloween 


windows in the time-tested, if not time- 
honored, manner. 

Growing out of these discussions. 
Operation Halloween was born along 
the Main Line of Philadelphia, with 
the school districts of Radnor and 
Lower Merion, along with the parochial 
schools in the area, participating in 
the program. In addition to the setting 
up and carrying out of the agreed 
upon plan, we have found that Opera- 
tion Halloween became and has con- 
tinued to be an outstanding example of 
cooperation between the schools and an 
outside, community agency. 


Purposeful Mischief Night 

The avowed purpose of the concern 
expressed by both Jaycees and school 
people originally was to cut down on or 
eliminate altogether the destructive de- 
facing of business properties that re- 
sulted from the activities of young 
teen-agers on what is commonly called 
Mischief Night, the eve of Halloween. 

School people, alive to the great 
possibilities of making a positive gain 
from the purely negative activity of 
mischief, were in quick agreement to 
join in a program that substituted 
meaningful, purposeful activity for the 
sometimes wanton disregard for the 
rights of others. That Operation Hal- 
loween has been successful is borne out 
by the fact that it has continued to 
grow in scope each of the eight years 
of its existence, as the enthusiasm of 
the young junior and senior high 
school pupils who have participated 
has also. 

What are the workings of the plan? 
Who does what and how? To reply to 
these questions one might emphasize 
again the dual nature of the venture 
—that which is the responsibility of 
the Jaycees and that which is the 
school’s. 





A few weeks before the Halloween 


season, members of the Jaycees split 
into committees geographically set up 
for the purpose of soliciting window 
space from the merchants in the area. 
Not only is each merchant asked to 
donate his window so _ that some 
youngster might decorate it appro- 
priately for the season, but he is also 
asked to pay a small fee to help defray 
the costs of prizes, some materials, and 
other incidental expenses. 

During the same period, Jaycee 
members will be making and strength- 
ening contacts with all the schools in 
the area desiring to participate. (In- 
cidentally, this idea has also worked 
out in some local areas with elementary 
children participating.) In the agree- 
ment on rules to be followed, the 
schools have worked very carefully 
with the Jaycees to produce regulations 
that are fair to all. 


Awards and Prizes 


Since there are prizes of many sorts 
given for the painting, it is necessary 
to have judges chosen. This is the 
responsibility of the Jaycees, who cus- 
tomarily have chosen interested citizens 
who are neither artists nor teachers. 
In judging, the emphasis is put on 
originality and appropriateness of 
ideas, not on the perfection of execu- 
tion, 

Publicity has been handled by the 
Jaycees, who also purchase awards and 
prizes. Recently the Grand Award (in- 
cluding the Main Line from City Line 
to the western end of Radnor Town- 
ship) has been a four-year scholarship. 
A score or more other awards are 
made at a Jaycee-sponsored dinner, to 
which all prize winners are invited. 

The cleaning of the windows after 
the judging is over is the responsibility 
of the store owners. However, in this 
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Pictures are Halloween 
window paintings of 
Ravcor High students 


cae. window cleaning establishments 
hae in many instances washed the 
windows for nothing or for a very 
nominal charge. Nor, has it been un- 
usial to see a store owner keep his 
“prize drawing” intact until the rains 
come. 


The School’s Responsibility 

The schools have been chiefly re- 
sponsible for setting up two classes: 
senior high pupils and junior high 
pupils. Each contestant (actually, par- 
ticipant is the better word, for most 
of the children enter for the fun of it. 
rather than in the hope of receiving an 
award) is given a code number for 
identification, as no names appear on 
the finished windows, lest the judges 
might possibly be prejudiced. 

Small bottles (2 oz.) of poster paint 
in red, yellow, blue, white, and black 
and a brush are given to each student 
by the school, though for some years 
the Jaycees also assumed this expense. 

After the participants have been 
fully apprised of the purpose and rules 
of the activity a week or two in ad- 
vance of the “D day,” each pupil 
works out his design under the guid- 
ance of the art teacher. Some time is 
spent also by the school in briefing 
all in the use of proper courtesy to 
shop owners and public alike. 

Windows are usually assigned by lot 
so that any charge of favoritism in the 
distribution of space may be avoided. 
Because of the very great interest 
shown by the junior high pupils, it 
has been found necessary to have an 
elimination contest to pick the ones 
lucky enough to get a window. 

When all these things have been 
done, the custom has been for the 
school to have an early dismissal for 
the contestants only, on one or two 
days. It is quite a sight to see several 
score youngsters, dressed in jeans, 
overalls, or what have they, armed with 
paint boxes, brushes, and designs, find 
their windows, and start to work. 
Most of the children work alone, 
though it is not unusual to see several 
others assisting one painter (only one 
can get credit) do his window. 

One very splendid example of co- 
operation occurred at Radnor last 
year. A homebound polio case, a 
young girl of sixteen, was invited by 
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one of her classmates to work jointly 
in the execution of the original work 
design. Then, the latter did the actual 
job of transposing the scale drawing 
to its final place on the town store 
window. 

As the children work on their win- 
dows, very often passersby will stop 
just to gaze or ask questions or even 
heckle good naturedly. Frequently 
family groups will gather around a 
child, offering him encouragement and, 
sometimes, food, if his interest has 
been so great that he just forgot to get 
home for supper. 

Not infrequently the storekeeper 
will provide a ladder or other help so 
that the job can go on. Nor is it rare 
to see some makeshift flood-light ar- 
rangement help an energetic artist 
who wishes to work in the darker hours 
of evening. Somewhat rarer is the sight 
of a young painter busily engaged 
on his window in the post-dawn hours 
of morning, but it has happened! ! 

As the deadline for the judging 
draws near, feverish last-minute touches 
are added by the young hopefuls. All 
sorts of designs emerge: traditionai fall 
or Halloween figures (goblins and 
witches); suitable illustrations out of 
literature (the ride of the headless 
horseman, “The Tell-tale Heart.” etc.) : 
modern to ultra-modern conceptions of 
the functions of ghosts, witches, and 


such like. 


Judges’ Caravan 

The judges are driven in state in 
open cars, a la caravan, along the line, 
so that each window may be observed. 
When the decisions are made, appro- 
priate ribbons are placed on the prize- 
winning windows, together with the 
name, grade, and school of the winners. 

This, then, is Operation Halloween 
as it has functioned along the Main 
Line section of suburban Philadelphia. 





Its success has been amply demon- 
strated over a period of several years. 

Because of this activity, one has to 
look long and far to find a store win- 
dow that has been defaced on Mischief 
Night. Rather, there are now to be 
found a succession of gayly decorated 
fronts before which the public will 
often stand in appreciation for some 
time. 

At Radnor High School, Operation 
Halloween has led most successfully 
into another joint venture for the 
common good. In recent years, school 
officials and police department have 
cooperated in sending to the homes a 
letter asking the support of parents and 
children alike in a sane, fun-loving ob- 
servance of Mischief Night, with the 
emphasis on visiting rather than on any 
mischief that tends to be malicious. 
Assemblies of all pupils are held in 
the Radnor schools at which the police 
chief asks the support of all the pupils 
in eliminating any damage as a result 
of pranks. 

Certainly the history of the past 
years with Operation Halloween and a 
closer cooperation among responsible 
township agencies, the school, the home 
make us feel that we have brought 
about a very desirable change during 
the Halloween season. 





UNITED STATES. One of the most charac. 
teristic developments since 1910 has been the 
growing concern for the education of teachers 
in service. From the comparatively modest 
beginnings of the nineteenth century, this 
movement has mushroomed to such proportions 
that it now touches a high percentage of 
American teachers. Three trends of recent 
years seem most significant. First, the earlier 
idea of using in-service education to fill aca- 
demic gaps in a practicing teacher's prepara- 
tion has been largely replaced by a conception 
of in-service education as a process of con- 
tinuing growth on the part of the teacher. A 
second tendency has been the gradual shift 
from programs developed by higher institutions 
on their own initiative to programs designed 
to meet the special needs of particular schools 
and school systems. A third trend is implicit 
in the second: as the focus moved from the 
professional school to the school system, it 
has also moved from the individual teacher 
and his personal growth to the teaching staff 
and its growth as a working unit.—Harold E. 
Snyder, in The Education of Teachers in USA, 
(Unesco) 


Logic 
Children are 
What parents mold them 
Small wonder then 
That parents scold them. 
—KAYE PHELPS, in Georgia Education 
Journal, April, 1954 
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International Solidarity in 
the Teaching Profession 


NORMAN C. BRILLHART 
President, PSEA 
Reading 


I ONE of the prettiest cities and sur- 
rounding territories in the world, 
the third Congress of the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the 
Teaching Profession met on July 31. 
From 27 countries and 55 national or- 
ganizations came 163 accredited dele- 
gates to consider primarily the amount 
and quality of the education for teach- 
ing in the countries of the world. 
Months before the meeting, ques- 
tionnaires had been sent to all member 
national organizations requesting infor- 
mation on teacher preparation, general 
and professional education, in their re- 
spective These question- 
naires were summarized and these sum- 
maries were sent to all delegates for 
their information and study a month 
before the meeting convened in Oslo. 


countries. 


REPARATORY to the opening of the 

Congress proper, several prelimi- 
nary meetings were held. First, there 
were the separate meetings of IFTA 
and FIPESO, international federations 
of elementary and secondary teachers 
respectively, on July 29 and 30. Sec- 
ondly, caucuses of different national 
groups were held on Saturday, July 31 
—our NEA group met for a briefing 
and orientation from 10:00 a.m. to 
1:00 p.m. On Saturday evening at the 
opening session to which the public 
was admitted, President Ronald Gould 
delivered the principal address, and 
Doctor Boyesen, Ministry of Educa- 
tion. the address of welcome. 

On Sunday, as guests of the Norway 
Teachers Asscciations, the delegates en- 
joyed an excursion by boat of the 
Oslo Fiord and by bus of the sur- 
rounding countryside. A _ delicious 
lunch was served at a beautiful spot, 
named Bygdoy. Here historical old 
buildings are brought from all over 
Norway on exhibition—like Greenfield 
Village. Detroit, but on a smaller scale. 
After lunch, the delegates were taken 
by bus up the high hills overlooking 
Oslo. From this vantage point, a won- 
derful panorama of city, harbor, fiord, 
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and islands unfolded at our feet. Re- 
turning to the city, we passed the 
famous ski jump, where the 1952 
Olympics in that sport were held. Our 
excursion ended with a thorough in- 
spection of a large new school build- 
ing—very modern in every detail. 

On Monday night at the opening 
business session of the Congress, Waur- 
ine Walker, our NEA President, pleased 
the delegates with a few pertinent 
comments and questions on the na- 
tional reports on education for teach- 
ing. To quote: “In knowing, and to 
know-how, we must add a third dimen- 
sion—know-why. A person who knows 
a great deal may be a scholar, a sage. a 
savant. He is not necessarily a teacher. 
A person who knows and knows how 
is a craftsman. But only a person who 
knows and knows how and knows why 
is fully entitled to claim the status of 
a profession.” 


A’ 4:15 o’clock on Monday the town 

of Oslo through its council held 
a reception and gave a lunch to the 
delegates in its magnificent Town Hall. 
After the lunch, we enjoyed a con- 
ducted tour through this impressive 
building. Certainly Oslo was a gracious 
host to WCOTP. Many interesting side 
lights on educational practices in vari- 
ous countries were discovered as the 
delegates freely mingled in these happy 
social events. Monday evening was re- 
served for committee meetings. Our 
NEA group had another caucus meet- 
ing to discuss resolutions and prospec- 
tive candidates for office. 

On Tuesday morning, the public was 
invited to the session on Education for 
Teaching, in which half a dozen dele- 
gates in order requested the floor to 
discuss various phases of this educa- 
tion. In the afternoon, there were sec- 
tional meetings of an informal char- 
acter to pursue further the general top- 
ic. The chief accomplishment on 
Wednesday was the adoption, after 
some amendments, of proposed by- 
laws. The Congress concluded its meet- 


ings Thursday morning with (1) a r-- 
port of the Resolutions Committe», 
(2) an announcement of the results of 
the election, and (3) the tentative da‘e 
and place for the next meeting. 


HE resolutions noted the need for a 
ratios professional education 
after a broad general education for ail 
teachers, and suggested similar high 
standards for elementary and second- 
ary teachers. Ronald Gould of Eng- 
land was unanimously reelected presi- 
dent for another two-year term—a vote 
of approval for his able, tactful, and 
fair chairmanship. Several of the exec- 
utive council members were also re- 
elected: experienced leadership was 
thus continued in office. The next Con- 
gress was tentatively set to be held in 
Turkey or Yugoslavia in midsummer of 
1955, the topic to be “The Status of 
the Teaching Profession.” 

May I say in conclusion that prog- 
ress is being made in this infant or- 
ganization. When one might be inclined 
to worry about the misunderstandings 
experienced, he should reflect on the 
struggles of our State and National as- 
sociations about one hundred years 
ago. Language difficulties cause some 
misunderstandings. The split in the 
world today is reflected in WCOTP as 
it is in all other world organizations. 
The difference in status of elementary 
and secondary teachers is also pro- 
nounced—but we have recently gone 
through that in the United States. In 
many countries there are several na- 
tional teacher associations which 
should in time become fewer and more 
united, as the NEA has become the 
teachers’ organization on a_ national 
scale in the United States. 


wus G. CARR, our NEA Execu- 
tive Secretary, is the heart of 
WCOTP in his capacity as Secretary 
General of that organization. Sarah 
Caldwell is serving ably on the execu- 
tive council. Bill Early was the efficient 
chairman of our thirty-eight delegate 
group—next year Waurine Walker will 
be the leader of the NEA delegation. 

The chief immediate benefits derived 
personally from such _ international 
gatherings are the close association 
with educational leaders of other coun- 
tries and the knowledge derived often 
informally about educational condi- 
tions in other parts of the world. I 
hope Pennsylvania will continue to be 
represented at future WCOTP Con- 


gresses. 
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Two Thousand Citizens Survey 
Public Education in Pennsylvania 


ROY J. HARING, Director 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration 
Department of Public Instruction 
Harrisburg * 


wi services are needed to pro- 
vide the best educational opportu- 
nities for boys and girls in Pennsylva- 
nia? Should we have nursery schools, 
child guidance clinics, reading consult- 
ants, driver education? If so, should 
they be provided through the local, 
county, or State administrative units? 
What minimum size should be set up 
for local school districts? Should pres- 
ent county school offices be changed 
into larger intermediate units? If so, 
what should be their optimum size and 
function? How can the organization 
and service of the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction be improved? 

These are some of the questions 
which over two thousand lay persons, 
administrators, teachers, school board 
members, and legislators contemplated 
in a series of meetings held through- 
out the Commonwealth last winter, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Program in Educational 
Administration. 


What is the PCPEA? 
The PCPEA is a voluntary coopera- 


tive association of several groups in- 
terested in improving school organiza- 
tion and administration in Pennsyl- 
vania. Representatives of these groups 
combined to form a State coordinating 
committee that has become known as 
the Committee of 27 (although it has 
since grown to 32 members). While 
many of these groups had been pursu- 
ing some of these problems independ- 
ently, there had been no effort prior 
to the inception of PCPEA to bring 
these groups together to explore urgent 
problems cooperatively, pooling the 
best insight and experience of each 
group. 

The committee of 27 soon felt the 
need to put their various problems 
and proposals to the best test they 
knew, the critical thinking of forward- 
looking people across the State. While 
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RICHARD WYNN, CPEA Associate 


and Assistant Professor 
and of Education 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 


educators are sometimes charged with 
being too far removed from the people, 
it is significant that Pennsylvania’s 
educational leaders clearly recognized 
the importance of taking their prob- 
lems to the people in the firm belief 
that the informed minds of free men 
can be trusted to arrive at sound deci- 
sions. 

A Study Guide stating the problems 
and supplying background data was 
prepared and distributed to the 2172 
persons participating in the program. 
Additional questionnaires were pre- 





The Pennsylvania Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration is 
composed of the duly appointed repre- 
sentatives of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association, the Department 
of Public Instruction, the Pennsylvania 
Joint State Government Commission, 
the Pennsylvania Supervising Principals 
Association, the Pennsylvania District 
Superintendents Association, the Penn- 
sylvania County Superintendents Associ- 
ation, the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association, the Schools of 
Education of Temple University, Penn- 
sylvania State University, University of 
Pittsburgh, and University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Middle Atlantic Region, 
Cooperative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration (A W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion project). 











pared to determine whether partici- 
pants thought the services should be 
offered by the public schools and 
answer specific questions on the place- 
ment of services in the various admin- 
istrative units. 

The Joint State Government Com- 
mission’ was interested in these phases 

1 The Joint State Government Commission 
was created by Act of 1937 and subsequent 
acts in 1939 and 1943 by the General As- 
sembly of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. It serves as a continuing agency for 
the development of facts and recommenda- 
tions on all phases of government for the 
use of the General Assembly. 


of the study particularly. A budget 
of nearly $30,000 was established, 
drawing upon the resources of each of 
the cooperating organizations. 

Regional, county, and local discus- 
sion groups, consisting of educators, 
laymen, school directors, and _legis- 
lators, were chosen carefully and set 
to work examining the major questions 
posed by the Study Guide. Trained 
persons recorded the major conclusions 
reached by each group. These findings 
were summarized into a comprehensive 
report’ that has been printed and sent 
to key persons throughout the Com- 
monwealth. This article attempts to 
present some of the major conclusions 
of this grass roots examination of 
Pennsylvania’s public school system. 
These findings represent the distilled 
best thinking of literally thousands of 
citizens and therefore merit serious 
consideration as guides to future 
planning of our educational organiza- 
tion. 


The Best Educational Opportunities 


What services are needed to provide 
the best educational opportunities for 
boys and girls in Pennsylvania? The 
Educational Charter,’ considered by 
many to be an ideal blueprint for 
public education for Pennsylvania, 
was used as a point of departure for 
these discussions. Most people felt 
that all of the services listed in The 
Educational Charter were important. 

2The report, Pennsylvania Plans for 
Needed School Services, was sent to all 
supervising principals, district superinten- 
dents, county superintendents, and colleges 
in the Commonwealth. Additional copies are 
available from the Department of Public 
Instruction, Harrisburg. 

3 The Educational Charter originally ap- 
peared in 100 Years of Free Public Schools 
in Pennsylvania, Bulletin 9, Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Instruction, 1934. A 
copy of the Charter will be found on page 
62 of this issue. 
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The services generally held to be most 
important were a_ special education 
consultant, a reading consultant, and 
a speech correctionist. The services 
usually considered least urgent were 
nursery schools, social workers, junior 
colleges, and recreational adult educa- 
tion when provided at public expense. 

Some groups felt that school build- 
ing needs are so acute at the moment 
in Pennsylvania as to militate against 
very rapid progress in providing other 
school services. Some concern was ex- 
pressed that underprivileged areas 
might be left out of a voluntary pro- 
gram that would operate without State 
subsidies. It was noted that some in- 
dependent third class districts are now 
lacking the services available to fourth 
class districts through the county 
office. 

Careful planning will be needed 
to determine which services (such as 
education of the blind and the deaf) 
can best be provided at the State level; 
which services (such as a child guid- 
ance clinic, audio-visual aids, a cur- 
riculum consultant and = curriculum 
materials library) can best be operated 
at the intermediate level; and which 
services (such as home and school visi- 
tor, elementary and secondary school 
guidance counselors, driver education ) 
can best be operated at the local dis- 
trict level. Obviously, the size of the 
intermediate and local districts enters 
into the picture. Other concomitant 
problems are the availability of quali- 
fied specialists and physical facilities 
needed to render new services. 


Can This Program Be Financed? 


In general. the legislators who par- 
ticipated in the study were not opti- 
mistic about the possibilities of in- 
creased State subsidies for additional 
educational services, unless there was 
strong popular demand for them. Some 
pointed to the burden of maintaining 
present commitments. However, most 
lay participants felt that educational 
progress has typically been made by 
first recognizing the importance of 
certain needs and then setting out to 
find the money. It was ohserved that 
if one were to wait for accumulated 
surpluses, emerging needs might never 
be met. Many persons felt that people 
are usually willing to pay for additional 
services for their children if they are 
informed of the need and if services 
are added gradually. 
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It was also pointed out that some 
services, such as reading consultants, 
for instance, might well pay for them- 
selves since they would reduce re- 
tardation and remedial services and 
thereby save money in the long run. 
Some felt that the increased financial 
burden of an enriched program should 
be borne largely by local districts, 
while others felt that the difference 
between the total cost and reasonable 
local effort should be carried by the 
State. Most people felt that we should 
determine our most urgent needs and 
then work out the best possible finan- 
cial arrangements. 


be much better. In general, most pa: - 
ticipants considered we should secur 
local administrative units of a siz: 
adequate to offer most of the service s 
needed. It was thought the State A 
sembly should take measures to secu: : 
reorganization into such larger uni's 
where they do not exist at present. O} - 
viously, sparsely populated areas «f 
the State would require special con- 
sideration. 


What about the Intermediate Unit? 


What is the most desirable size an: 
character of the county or intermediate 
unit? The vast majority of folks feit 





Is Consolidation Satisfactory? 


While it was recognized that sub- 
stantial progress has been made in 
Pennsylvania in the reorganization and 
consolidation of small school districts, 
it was also agreed that too many mar- 
ginal school districts and jointures 
still exist. Since some folks felt that 
these districts might never be consoli- 
dated on a local option basis, it was 
suggested that the Joint State Govern- 
ment Commission, in consultation 
with educators, might well initiate a 
plan to mandate further consolidation 
through legislation. 

Several weaknesses inherent in 
jointures were recognized. The admin- 
istration of jointures can be awkward, 
particularly if many districts are in- 
volved. Economically handicapped dis- 
tricts are sometimes let out of join- 
tures, thereby creating even greater 
inequalities of opportunity. While 
jointures may be considered evolu- 
tionary stages eventuating in union 
districts, local boards of education, 
when jealous of their autonomy, some- 
times fail to see much advantage in 
union districts under present legisla- 
tion. 

A school population of 1,600 in 
grades 1-12 was generally considered 
a desirable minimum for the local ad- 
ministrative unit. Some folks felt that 
two or three thousand students might 


that some basic changes were needed 
in the county school offices. It was 
generally agreed that the county office 
should give more emphasis to the 
planning and service functions and 
less to the administrative function. 
This seemed to be in harmony with an 
accelerating national movement. 

County offices may well find their 
best opportunity for high caliber 
leadership in broad educational plan- 
ning—in helping local districts to de- 
velop better educational policies and 
programs. Most groups felt the county 
offices should function largely as a 
service agency, a pool of specialized 
resources, such as reading consultants. 
guidance clinics, and the like. This 
newer function might well supplant 
administrative controls now exercised 
by county offices, such as the rating of 
teachers. 

All but one group found the concept 
of the intermediate unit generally ac- 
ceptable. The intermediate unit, as its 
name implies, is an organization be- 
tween the local district and the State. 
It is usually larger than many of the 
present county units. Its primary func- 
tion is to service rather than to control 
local districts. It might well render 
many of the services suggested in The 
Educational Charter on a more eco- 
nomical basis than either the State or 
local units could manage. 
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Instead of the present 66 county 
units, the Commonwealth might be 
civided into 30 or 40 intermediate of- 
‘ices embracing several counties in 
some cases, and varying in size from 
50,000 upwards in population accord- 
ing to density of population, wealth. 
topography, and various sociological 
factors. Many groups expressed a read- 
iness to move into this new type of 
organization but agreed that certain 
financial problems would arise, such 
as provision of specialized staff and 
facilities. 

The groups felt that present county 
institutes might well be discontinued 
in favor of employing consultants or 
specialists for the stimulation of pro- 
crams of in-service development built 
around felt needs of teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Some dissatisfaction was 
expressed concerning the present meth- 
od of electing county superintendents 
by voice rather than by secret ballot or 
of appointment by the county board. 
Many groups also felt that the home 
economics and vocational agriculture 
advisers should be part of the county 


office staff. 


The Function of the Department 


What is the emerging role and func- 
tion of the Department of Public In- 
struction? Most groups expressed gen- 
eral satisfaction with the scope and 
quality of the work of the Department 
of Public Instruction and were pleased 
with recent improvements. 

Generally, groups felt that of all the 
varied duties of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the leadership 
function should be the most important. 
(mong such activities, planning long 
term policies and objectives, research. 
advisory and consultative service, co- 
ordination of agencies on the local. 
county, State, and federal levels, and 
public relations were all strongly 
stressed as being fields in which the 
State could and should exert real 
leadership. 

Many groups perceived the need for 
the development by the Department of 
clearly stated specifications and desir- 
able goals for local school districts. 
There was also some evidence of the 
need for better coordination among the 
personnel within the Department to re- 
duce variance in recommended stand- 
ards, procedures, and policies. 

Vigorous approval was given to the 
Department of Public Instruction and 
to Superintendent Haas for their lead- 
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ership in the development of the Penn- 
sylvania Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration which made 
this vast State-wide survey of educa- 
tional problems possible. Nearly all 
felt that the gravity of the problems 
merited more time than could be given 
in one year and expressed hope that 
this grass roots approach might be the 
beginning of a continuing series of 
forums in which they could continue 
to participate. 


What Is the Future of PCPEA? 


Present plans call ‘for the continua- 
tion of the project through 1954-55 
with particular emphasis given to (1) 
the implementation of some of the pro- 
posals cited above, and (2) attention 
to the preparation and in-service devel- 
opment of school administrators to 
deal with emerging demands of the 
position. 

It may not be unrealistic to conclude 
that this enterprise has been a signifi- 
cant milestone in the development of 
school organization and administration 


in Pennsylvania. Certainly few, if any, 
previous efforts have engaged the pen- 
etrating attention of so many people. 
Never before have the State organiza- 
tions of teachers, administrators, school 
directors, universities, and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction cooperated 
so enthusiastically in the pursuit of 
common problems. Never before has 
such a systematized effort been made 
to “take a reading” of public opinion 
on educational problems in Pennsylva- 
nia. 

This project may well be the fore- 
runner of a sort of “Educational Poli- 
cies Commission” for Pennsylvania. At 
a time when it is fashionable to criti- 
cize educators for denying the public 
an opportunity to share in educational 
planning, Pennsylvania has set a bold 
and dynamic pattern in establishing a 
great new State-wide citizens advisory 
committee which promises to enrich the 
destiny of Pennsylvania’s boys and 
girls through the release of the vigor 
and vision of thousands of persons 
across the Commonwealth. 


My Impressions of Penn Hall 


GLENWOOD CRIST, Chairman, PSEA 
Committee on Local Branches 
Montgomery 


O* Sunday afternoon, August 15. 
a small group of people met on 
the campus of Penn Hall, Chambers- 
burg. This was the eve of the ninth an- 
nual Workshop for local branch lead- 
ers of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association and the Committee on 
Local Branches was preparing to put 
into action a program that had been a 
year in the making. 

Step by step the Committee members 
carefully went over the details in the 
program for the next five days and 
made last minute changes. Once again 
they reviewed the vital roles that each 
was to play and the results they hoped 
to achieve. The chairman of the Com- 
mittee felt a deep sense of pride as he 
watched the group go into action. His 
was a dream Committee of carefully 
selected people dedicated to the pro- 
fession. Representing each of the nine 
convention districts, they were now 
welded into a unified team with one 
purpose in mind—to make the most of 
this opportunity to serve their State 


Association. The Workshop was indeed 
in capable hands. 


Three Hundred Strong 


The following day saw over 300 
local branch leaders from all parts of 
the State fill Penn Hall to capacity. 
Some had attended previous Work- 
shops and were busy greeting old 
friends. Most were present for the first 
time and were busy getting registered, 
receiving room assignments, and get- 
ting acquainted with their roommates 
and surroundings. One thing was im- 
mediately apparent. The PSEA could 
be proud of the professional caliber of 
its chosen local branch leadership. 
There was an indefinable air of quality 
blended with the dignity one always 
feels at Penn Hall. 

For five days these people ate, 
worked, and played together in an at- 
mosphere saturated with professional- 


Ninth Local Branch Workshop 
Discusses Professional Problems 
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ism. They discussed “shop” during 
meals, during the sessions, during the 
recreation periods and far into the 
night. Believe it or not, but “shop” 
discussions even took place between 
acts at the Playhouse! Things moved 
at a fast pace for five busy days. Time 
passed, work was done, they had some 
fun, they became a well-knit group at 
last. and suddenly it was all over and 
the corridors of Penn Hall were empty. 
The ninth annual Workshop was 
over. Your first reaction was one of re- 
lief mingled with regret—the same feel- 
ing you get on the last day of school 
when you say good-bye to a group of 
students you have grown to be fond of 
during the year. Gradually the tension 
eases and, as you begin to relax, cer- 
tain events stand out in your mind. 


Lights Out 

Now you can smile as you recall the 
unexpected events that had upset the 
carefully prepared plans of the week. 
Now it is amusing to remember the 
sudden storm that broke up the picnic 
Monday evening, drenching many who 
did not make it to shelter. You recall 
the person who walked in soaked to the 
skin, with water running off his picnic 
platter, and the look of consternation 
on the face of Mr. Gayman when you 
could not assure him that the remain- 
ing picnic food had been salvaged. You 
remember the power failure and the 
scramble to find candles in order to 
light the auditorium for the evening 
program. The presentations of Harvey 
Gayman, Kermit Stover, Thomas Wat- 
kins, and John Lumley were particu- 
larly inspirational by candlelight that 
night. The Workshop had _ indeed 
started off with a bang. 

Tuesday and Wednesday received 
the blessings of the weatherman and 
the work sessions got away to a good 
start. You recall the pleased expressions 
on the faces of team members as they 
discussed the groups they had met and 
the re-assigning of time limits in order 
to keep on schedule. Claude Readly’s 
luncheon speech on “Stewardship” and 
Elizabeth Matthews’ dinner talk on the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL were 
Tuesday’s highlights. You chuckle 
again at some of the scenes in “French 
for Love” presented at the Totem Pole 
Playhouse Tuesday night. Those who 
discussed “shop” between acts were to 
be complimented. 

You recall the seven bus loads of 
people who made the 6:00 o'clock 
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breakfast and waved good-bye as they 
left for the Washington trip. The 
group which had breakfast later and 
took the Gettysburg and Harrisburg 
trip looked just as sleepy. Penn Hall 
was quiet Wednesday night. 

Thursday dawned bright and clear 
as the Workshop again got underway. 
You particularly recall the intent pur- 
pose that was evident in the seminar 
groups. They were really bearing down 
on Thursday. No less can be said of 
PSEA President Norman Brillhart who 
followed through at luncheon with a 
sparkling report on his trip to Oslo 
and the WCOTP meeting. 

Thursday night was another story. 
Mother Nature for the second time as- 
serted herself and upset the carefully 
planned banquet by once again knock- 
ing out the power lines in the middle 
of dessert. Again there was the scram- 
ble for candles while Jim Pearce and 
Jim Ritter (The Jim-jim boys) held 
forth with song and a bat winged an 
obbligato overhead. Corma A. Mowrey 
endeared herself to us all by master- 
fully rising to the occasion and out- 
shouting the storm. The Firestone Hour 
was later presented when candles were 
made available to light the Workshop- 
pers to bed. The Workshop was also 
closing with a bang. 

Outstanding in your recollections are 
the events of Friday. Ardelle Whitman, 
Tyyne Hanninen, Charles Sandwick, 
Lucy Valero, and Howard Halsey were 
excellent choices to report the work 
done in each of the sections of the 
Workshop only to be climaxed by the 
master, Joy Elmer Morgan of NEA. 
PSEA’s genial Gene Bertin, however, 
put the lid on and sealed it tight with 
his take-home presentation at the final 
luncheon. 

The serious side of the Workshop is 
what holds your thought as you view 
it in retrospect. Now you begin to 
measure results in terms of the out- 
comes desired by the Committee. Cer- 
tain tangible results were evident. 
Many compliments were received on 
the Workshop and the program that it 
offered. You recall that the attitude of 
the group as a whole was one of pro- 
fessional seriousness. 


Teams on the Ball 

There was a feeling of purposeful in- 
tent in each of the sections as you 
visited them. Participation in the dis- 
cussions was brisk and kept the teams 
on their toes. The factual content of 
the program was presented strongly 


and was pertinent to our proble:ns. 
You were pleased to note the buzz ses- 
sions that followed the scheduled mevt- 
ings between participants and team 
members. Definitely the team members 
were on the ball and the participants 
interested. You got the feeling that so 
far as tangible results are concerned, 
the Workshop was successful. 

The success of the Workshop, how- 
ever, cannot be determined until the 
desired intangible results are measured. 
Penn Hall has as its primary objective 
the development of leadership at the 
local branch level. Someone said that 
a leader is an ordinary person dedi- 
cated to a cause. How many people left 
the Workshop inspired to dedicate their 
extra time and energy to the growth 
of teacher professionalism? The re- 
sult will show up in stronger local 
branches actively participating in or- 
ganizational affairs. It will show up in 
the representation at the Fall Local 
Leaders’ Conferences, at the District 
and State Conventions. It will show up 
in the annual report forms next year. 
It will show up in a more united pro- 
fession where common aims are not 
overshadowed by individual differ- 
ences. It will show up in the attitude 
of the lay public toward the teaching 
profession. The things done back home 
will ultimately determine the success or 
failure of our PSEA program. The 
things done back home will measure 
the success of the Ninth Annual Local 
Leaders’ Workshop. 


Faith Bigger than Fear 

I recently ran across an article writ- 
ten by Joy Elmer Morgan in the De- 
cember, 1940, issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal. It is as applicable now as it was 
then. I quote in part: 

“Somewhere in a schoolroom today 
under the care of an unknown teacher 
is a child who in his own time, grown 
to maturity, will lead the world away 
from war and toward peace. 

“The affection planted in that child’s 
life by wise guidance; the sense of 
right values with which he is constantly 
surrounded; the integrity and initia- 
tive that are fostered in his unfolding 
life will come to fruition in a mighty 
service to the human race... . 

“This faith of the teacher—your 
faith and mine as we look into the 
eager faces of youth—is the hope of 
tomorrow, a hope that cannot fail. It 
is bigger than all the fear and partisan- 


See WORKSHOP, page 62 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 








An Imperative Program 


Our PSEA program this year has 
many facets and many points of em- 
phasis. Each year we have the so-called 
housekeeping problems which have to 
do with the many activities which the 
Local Branch carries on locally, such 
as membership, building the new teach- 
er into the friendly circle of the local 
association, in the school system, and 
in the community, the observance of 
American Education Week, considera- 
tion of welfare problems, and other 
vital activities. 

We all agree, I am sure, that it is es- 
sential for Pennsylvania to take another 
big forward step in its educational ad- 
vance to meet the needs of the in- 
creasingly large number of children 
who will be enrolled in our schools in 
the next several years. 

By action of the Executive Council 
this program will be developed through 
the Legislative Committee, the Public 
Relations Committee, and the Profes- 
sional Planning Committee, coordi- 
nated through Headquarters. 

The Presidents of our Local Branches 
will receive shortly our first legislative 
letter which concerns immediate legis- 
lative procedures. The implementation 
of this letter and succeeding letters 
should be carried forward through lo- 
cal legislative committees in the Local 
Branches. 

The Public Relations Committee is 
presenting at the Local Leaders Con- 
ferences material on organizing meet- 
ings of local district and community 
groups to discuss school problems. 
These and other suggestions from the 
Public Relations Committee should be 
carried forward through the local pub- 
lic relations committee. 

This committee is also co-sponsor- 
ing, with the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, a State-wide 
meeting in Harrisburg of leaders of 
selected lay and civic organizations to 
discuss school needs, services, and 
costs. This meeting will be held the 
latter part of October. 

The Professional Planning Commit- 
tee has in preparation several scatter 
leaflets for wide distribution in the 
local communities. The first of these 
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—The ABC’s of our Schools Today— 
will be distributed at an early date. A 
special scatter leaflet is also being pre- 
pared to stimulate interest in Ameri- 
can Education Week. 

From time to time Presidents of 
Local Branches will receive communi- 
cations and materials from Headquar- 
ters with specific suggestions on carry- 
ing forward this program of informing 
the public on the needs, services, and 
costs of our public schools. In this 
program Local Branches and members 
of the Association may find their right- 
ful place as interpreters of the services 
of our public schools and their needs. 


—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Federal Legislation 


Two pieces of legislation enacted by 
the recent Congress are of interest to 
members. 


Tax Exemption 


Congress enacted into law an income 
tax exemption of $1200 for all those 
retired under public pension systems 
regardless of age. The exemption is 
effective this year and can be claimed 
on the 1954 federal tax returns. This 
means that those who are receiving 
Public School Employes’ Retirement al- 
lowances are entitled to income ex- 
emption up to $1200 of such retirement 
allowance in addition to all other nor- 
mal exemptions under the income tax 
law. 

If it is possible to claim the full ex- 
emption of $1200, the savings on the 
income tax will be $240. If the retire- 
ment income is below $1200 so that it 
is not possible to claim the total ex- 
emption, the tax payment may be re- 
duced by 20% of the exemption to 
which the individual may be entitled. 

Credit for the sponsorship and pas- 
sage of this legislation is due the NEA, 
the PSEA, and other state education 
associations. 


Social Security 


Broad amendments were made to the 
Social Security law. The coverage of 
the bill was greatly extended to include 
groups that formerly had not been 
eligible, the wage coverage increased 


from $3600 to $4200, and primary 
benefits were also increased. 

Under the provisions of the amended 
bill public employes, including teach- 
ers who are members of state or local 
retirement systems, may be covered 
under certain conditions. These specific 
provisions are 

1. There must be a referendum of 
the members as to whether or not they 
desire coverage 

2. The notice of the referendum shall 
be not less than 90 days 

3. At least a majority of the eligible 
members of a retirement system must 
vote in favor of coverage 

4. Referendum cannot be held more 
often than once a year 

5. Where the members of a retire- 
ment system are employes of more than 
one political subdivision, it is a matter 
of state determination whether the ref- 
erendum shall be on a state-wide basis 
or separate referendum for each politi- 
cal subdivision. 


It should be pointed out that this 
new legislation on Social Security does 
not at the present time affect in any 
way our Public School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System, nor those who are 
already retired and receiving retire- 
ment benefits. The PSEA will keep its 
members informed of any action that 
may develop as a result of the recently 
enacted Federal legislation, and which 
would in any way modify our existing 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System. 

The PSEA holds that the present 
benefits of our Public School Employes’ 
Retirement System are far superior to 
those of Social Security. 


Junior Classical League 

All high school Latin departments 
are invited to affiliate with the National 
and State organizations of the Junior 
Classical League. For further informa- 
tion, consult Adeline E. Reeping, 
Pennsylvania State Junior Classical 
League chairman, Latrobe High School. 

The State convention of JCL will be 
held at Kennard-Dale High School, 
Fawn Grove, York County, on April 
16, 1955, with Mrs. Ruth McClung as 
hostess-sponsor. All are invited to 
attend. 
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First Education Bulletin, 
October 18 


The first issue of the twenty-third 
volume of the Education Bulletin will 
appear on October 18. This weekly 
publication of the PSEA carries pro- 
fessional, informational, and inspira- 
tional articles. It is especially helpful 
during a legislative year when the 
weekly issues fill in between the month- 
ly issues of the JouRNAL. Of interest. 
too, are the reports of Local Branch 
activities, reviews of Local Branch news 
letters, and news concerning coming 
and past events. 

By action of the Executive Council 
on May 22, the subscription price of 
the Education Bulletin has been in- 
creased from twenty-five cents to fifty 
cents. The rise in cost of printing and 
of distributing the Bulletin made this 
increase necessary. Members of the 
PSEA may subscribe to the Bulletin 
when they enrol in the Association. 
They will receive approximately 30 is- 
sues during the 1954-55 school year. 


Edinboro STC 
President Selected 


Governor John S. Fine has an- 
nounced the selection of Thomas R. 
Miller, dean of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oswego, New York, to be presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at 
Edinboro. Doctor Miller succeeds L. H. 
Van Houten, who is retiring. 

Doctor Miller, who assumed his new 
position on September 1, was born in 
Crooked Creek, Pennsylvania. He grad- 
uated from Towanda High School and 
the State Teachers College, Mansfield. 
He holds a Ph.D. Degree from Syra- 


cuse University. 





WORKSHOP, from page 60 
ships of our time. Let us renew and 
deepen our faith.” 

My faith in the teaching profession 
was renewed and deepened at the Penn 
Hall Workshop. Through organized ef- 
fort, there is emerging the profession- 
ally mature teacher—skilled, capable, 
well-informed, ethically minded, dedi- 
cated to the children he serves and re- 
spected by his community and fellow- 
teachers. As one of the bus drivers put 
it on his return from the Washington 
trip, “If teachers are all like the gang 
I had today, we don’t have to worry 
about our kids’ education.” 
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AEW Bumper Strips 


Attach one of the new “Visit Your 
Schools” bumper strips to your car and 
remind the driver behind you of Amer- 
ican Education Week, November 7-13. 
The bumper strips, printed in lumi- 
nous red ink on a blue background. 
are one of the new display items pre- 
pared by the Division of Press and 
Radio Relations of the National Educa- 
tion Association for the 1954 observ- 
ance of American Education Week. 

Another “first” is the AEW napkin 
with a design in red, white, and blue 
which is suitable to use with AEW 
place mats but is intended for use at 
open-house teas and receptions. 

Many other AEW aids—radio tran- 
scriptions, radio scripts, plays, pag- 
eants, booklets, posters, lapel buttons 
and tags, manuals, invitations, seals— 
are available to local AEW committees 
who have the responsibility of plan- 
ning their community’s observance. 

AEW is sponsored annually by the 
American Legion, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and leachers, the U.S. 
Office of Education, and the National 
Education Association. Further infor- 
mation about AEW materials may be 
obtained from American Education 
Week, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 





PENNSYLVANIA’S EDUCATIONAL 
CHARTER 

1. For every child in Pennsylvania a 
protection of his constitutional right 
to an education 

2. For every child an understanding, 
competent teacher 

3. For every child an adaptable educa- 
tional program—instruction and 
practice in how to become a compe- 
tent citizen—teaching and guidance 
to do some part of the world’s work 
well—activities for the development 
of worthy home membership, wise 
use of leisure time, health, culture, 
and character 

4. For every child a school term suffi- 
cient in length to enable him to 
profit to the fullest extent of his 
capabilities, from opportunities of- 
fered in education 

5. For every child safe, sanitary, hy- 
gienic, and properly equipped school 
buildings and grounds 

6. For every citizen of the Common- 
wealth provision for a continuing 
education—to make up for oppor- 
tunities lost in earlier years and to 
provide means whereby the individ- 
ual may adjust himself to new civic, 
social and economic responsibilities. 
One Hundred Years of Free Public 
Schools in Pennsylvania, Bulletin 9, 
Department of Public Instruction. 














Dear Miss North: 


How quiet should Primary Gride 
children be in a classroom? Should 
they stay in their seats or is it all right 
for them to move around the room 
without asking permission? 


Peggy Perplexed 
Dear Peggy: 


Teaching might be much easier {or 
teachers if children were always very 
quiet and very still in the classroom; 
but learning for pupils would not be. 

We know that children are by nature 
active and stirring and that they learn 
best when our classroom presents a 
natural learning situation. However 
easy on our nerves it might be for us 
to maintain a rigid classroom, we are 
not justified in setting up procedures 
that are in violation of all that we know 
of child growth and development. 

The permissive classroom where each 
child can work easily and the teacher 
can direct learning effectively is the 
goal we seek today. It is not achieved 
by allowing children to do as they 
please nor by teacher regulation of 
every classroom movement. It is 
achieved in part by pupils and teachers 
deciding together on the rules by 
which the mechanics of the room will 
be run. It is further helped by wise 
arrangement of book tables, toy cor- 
ners, and play areas so that children 
can use them without disturbing groups 
who are engaged in directed activities 
and working with the teacher. It is 
dependent, to some extent, on a well 
planned time schedule that alternates 
periods of quiet with periods of bod- 
ily activity. It is a result of good 
teacher-pupil relations. 

I am sure that back of your question 
was a conflict of thinking in your own 
mind or among a group of teachers as 
to what a disciplined school is. Is it a 
school where children do only what 
they are told. when they are told? Or 
is it a school where children are taught 
to choose for themselves the right thing 
io do at the right time? I think it is 
the latter. It is not achieved as easily 
or as quickly as in a teacher dominated 
school—but it lasts as long as life. 


Sincerely, “NM 
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“Let’s Read” is the slogan for the 36th annual celebration of National Book Week, November 14-20, Write the Children’s Book Council, 
50 West 53rd Street, New York 19, N.Y., if you want a copy of the 1954 Manual of Book Week Aids. 


PAVE Highlights 


[he Department of Practical Arts 
and Vocational Education has this year 
centered emphasis on integrating the 
potential membership to become a 
more effective part of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 

In an attempt to strengthen this ef- 
fectiveness the Department has set up 
as its program for the year— 


*a clarification of responsibilities of 
the Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education 

*a revision of the Constitution for the 
Department 

* the integration of the officers of the 
Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation Department of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Education Association 
and the Pennsylvania Vocational 
\ssociation. 

* a meeting of the Department Council 
and the Executive Council of the 
Pennsylvania Vocational Association 
at the Eagles Mere Conference 

* the encouragement of a public rela- 
tions program by cooperating with 
other subject matter areas and en- 
lightening the profession generally 
by the publishing of articles in the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL pe- 
riodically 

* the development of area meetings in 
the PSEA Convention Districts as a 
function of the Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education Department 


The Department of Practical Arts 
and Vocational Education has already 
promoted the merging of the Pennsyl- 
vania Vocational Association with the 
Department for greater effectiveness. 
Inasmuch as these two organizations 
serve the same professional personnel 
of vocational education and practical 
arts and have practically identical ob- 
jectives the tying together of these two 
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organizations can provide strength to 
this Department of the PSEA and ben- 
efits to all concerned. Approval for the 
continuance of the plan was given by 
the P.V.A. at Eagles Mere in June. 


Through this merger 

*the present Pennsylvania Vocational 
Association and the Department of 
Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation will become unified under a 
single title represented by the De- 
partment of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 

*an annual winter conference will be 
conducted in conjunction with the 
State Convention of the PSEA 

* an annual summer conference will be 
held at Eagles Mere or elsewhere 

* department and sectional meetings 
will be arranged in connection with 
the annual conference of each Con- 
vention District of the PSEA 

*American Vocational Association 
memberships will be handled by the 
officers of the Department 

*a registration fee at summer confer- 
ence will be collected for Department 
use at summer conference 

* a news letter to Department member- 
ship will continue to be issued 

* American Vocational Association ac- 
tivities will be financed through the 
summer convention fee 


If you are in the field of education 
in practical arts, agriculture, home- 
making, business, industrial education, 
distributive education or guidance this 
is YOUR Department of YOUR Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association. 
Make it your business to attend and 
give your loyal support to meetings of 
the Department of Practical Arts and 
Vocational Education at local, district, 
and state levels. Through your support 
we will have unity and in UNITY 
there is STRENGTH. 


$50 Club 

At the New York City Convention 
of the NEA, the “$50 Club” was or- 
ganized. Until July, 1948, life member- 
ship in the NEA could be purchased 
for $100. Since that date, the cost has 
been $150. 

During the New York Convention, a 
group of life members who paid $100 
organized the “$50 Club” by making 
a cash contribution of $50 directly to 
the NEA Building Fund. 

Convention charter members of the 
“$50 Club” from Pennsylvania were 
Harvey E. Gayman, Harrisburg, Mabel 
Studebaker, Erie, and David C. Guhl, 
Connellsville. 

Won't you join the “$50 Club,” too? 


NEA Life Membership 


During the month of August, 61 
Pennsylvanians enrolled as life mem- 
bers of the NEA. This is the largest 
number of life members for the month 
of August from any state in the Union. 
West Virginia was second with 49. 

As of September 1 we have a total 
of 525 new NEA life members and 
cash pledges and contributions amount- 
ed to $2,222.28. 

We also have a new NEA Star Build- 
er—Mrs. Grace E. McDanel, Beaver 
Falls. In August Mrs. McDanel spon- 
sored 11 new NEA life members. 

Any person sponsoring 10 or more 
new NEA life members becomes a Star 
Builder. At the end of August Mrs. 
Audrey S. Graham had sponsored 128 
new life members. We anticipate a 
great upsurge in the NEA life member- 
ship campaign during these fall months. 

At the Penn Hall Workshop many 
of those in attendance indicated their 
desire to become an NEA Star Builder. 


— 
a 
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NEW NEA LIFE MEMBERS FROM PENNSYLVANIA 
APRIL, MAY, JUNE, and JULY, 1954 


as reported by NEA Membership Division 


A. N. Addleman, Turtle Creek 

Mrs. Elizabeth H. Aston, Pequea 
Charlotte E. Ball, State College 
Robina Batey, Plymouth 

Agnes M. Beam, Johnstown 

Alfred W. Beattie, Pittsburgh 
Frances M. Becker, Philadelphia 
Mary W. Bowersox, Middleburg 
Merle Brightbill, Jonestown 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 

Roy A. Brown, Media 

Esther J. Burk, Plymouth 

Ralph Campbell, Lancaster 
Anthony Cataldo, Huntingdon Valley 
Mrs. Helen G, Cavanaugh, Plymouth 
George M. Chintala, Exeter 

Robert Wayne Clark, Jenkintown 
Mrs. William Clarke, Mountain Top 
Robert W. Cope, Schwenksville 
Susan Crawford, Coraopolis 
William B. Cuff, Coatesville 

Mrs. Jane S. Deaver, Pittsburgh 
LaRue C. Derr, Highspire 

Marion E. Diehl, Chambersburg 
Earl A. Dimmick, Pittsburgh 
Nunzio V. DiPaolo, East Pittsburgh 
Ruth L. Draper, Morrisville 

Jason F. Dreibelbis, Downingtown 
Margaret C. Dula, Plymouth 

S. Elizabeth Englar, York 

Agnes Exler, Johnstown 

Harry R. Faulk, Elizabeth 

Sara D. Fields, New Castle 

Mabel V. Frantz, Philadelphia 
Martha A. Gable, Philadelphia 

Mrs. Mabel Drew Gates, Yeadon 
Mrs. Anna S. Gibson, Jenkintown 
Ina M. Gilmore, Franklin 

Ruth M. Giltenbath, Pittsburgh 
Ora A. Goodrich, Roulette 

Frances M. Goodwin, Carmichaels 
Harry B. Gorton, Spring City 

Mrs. Charlotte D. Greiner, Philadelphia 
Mrs. Sara C. Haldeman, Willow Grove 
Gladys C. Hall, Drexel Hill 

Stephen John Harcharik, Olyphant 
Mrs. Margaret E. Harris, East McKeesport 
G. K. Hetherington, Bentleyville 
Margaret Hobbs, Plymouth 

Leonard A. Hollenkof, Bala Cynwyd 
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Miller C. Hood, Everett 

Edna W. Hoopes, Glenside 
Lenore K. Housel, West Chester 
Norman H. Hughes, Nazareth 
Chester M. Jelbart, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Clara F. Johnson, Galeton 
R. Richard Johnson, Hatboro 
Henry L. Jones, Plymouth 
Charles R. Keim, Jr., Spring City 
Stanley W. Kendus, Philadelphia 
Jean E. Kerr, Johnstown 

Nelson H. Kile, Wyoming 

Mary L. King, New Enterprise 
Rosina Kitchener, Plymouth 
Marcella U. Klinefelter, Jersey Shore 
Helen Bachman Knipp, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Marcia Krysa, King of Prussia 
Michael T. Krysa, Plymouth Meeting 
Gaise Lacek, Plymouth 

Mrs. Clara F. Lake, New Britain 
Herbert P. Lauterbach, Harrisburg 
M. Camilla Lehan, Erie 

Harry C. Luebbe, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Jean Smedley Lynn, Drexel Hill 
Leonard McBride, Ambler 
William McCain, Norristown 

J. Howard McFarland, Mars 

Bessy J. McGrew, Pittsburgh 

Mary E. MacDonald, Berwick 

Mary E. Mahan, Downingtown 
Helen Malseed, McKeesport 
Josephine A. Markovich, Plymouth 
Emma Maxwell, New Castle 

Edith Mellner, Allentown 

Antonia Metzker, Plymouth 
Marion W. Meyer, Pittsburgh 
John A. Migut, Johnstown 

Abner Millard, Plymouth 

Madolyn Miller, Pittsburgh 

Robert Morgan, Plymouth 

James P. Morro, Jr., Drexel Hill 
Mrs. Sara Nancarrow, Plymouth 
Mary J. O'Donnell, Jim Thorpe 
Betty Jane Orms, Johnstown 
Helen P. Ottinger, Norristown 
Madeleine Hope Park, Hazleton 
Frank Wirt Paul, New Cumberland 
Paul D. Peiffer, Harrisburg 

Floy L. Penn, Pittsburgh 

Mary E. Percival, Philadelphia 


Cordelia L. Pharo, Bethlehem 

Raymond K. Pierce, Levittown 

J. Marie Prather, Coudersport 

Lemmon Ralston, Indiana 

Hazel Rankin, Franklin 

Mrs. Ethel E. Richards, Norwood 

Amelia Richardson, McKeesport 

Mrs. Gladys F. Ridenour, South Connells. 
ville 

Warren Edwin Ringler, Jr., Bristol 

George S. Robinson, Hatboro 

Mary Ellen Rockefeller, Wyncote 

Elsie Mae Roenick, Cabot 

Ellen Romesburg, Uniontown 

Harry Russell, Sharon 

Thelma Sabocsik, Coatesville 

A. Duane Sample, Pittsburgh 

Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Lilly 

W. C. Tom Sawyer, Valley Forge 

Mrs. Celia W. Schmidt, Norristown 

Mrs. Mary Seddon, Kingston 

Karl P. Seiffert, Marienville 

Mrs. Frances M. Sensor, Ford City 

Wilbur Everett Shaul, Jeannette 

Flora E. Shenk, Pittsburgh 

Francis J. Sholomskas, Philadelphia 

David L. Smith, Sidman 

S. Louise Smith, Galeton 

Hazel M. Sowash, Greensburg 

George F. Stauffer, Sharon Hill 

G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 

Calvin Stevens, Karns City 

John Supchinsky, Kingston 

Irma J. Sutton, Avonmore 

Emma J. Thomas, Plymouth 

Ceil Tuffy, Scranton 

Annetta A. Vandegrift, Furlong 

Mrs. Ann Gogolach Vaughn, Plymouth 

Howard J. Wertz, Shamokin 

Everett M. Wetzel, Black Lick 

Myrtle Wharmby, Plymouth 

Mrs. Bernice P. Williams, Butler 

Paul A. Wilson, Jr., Willow Grove 

Edward A. Winkler, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Helen Wolfe, Connellsville 

Lavern E. Woodrow, Freeport 

William E. Zeiss, Clarks Summit 

Elizabeth Zinn, Brownsville 





“B” A BUILDER—LIFE MEMBERSHIPS WILL PAY FOR A NEW NEA BUILDING 
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Coronet Films 





EASTERN 
Wendell Shields 


Coronet Eastern Regional Mar. 


Post Office Box 146 
Maplewood, New Jersey 


or write directly to: 


Coronet Films Coronet Building @ Chicago 1, Illinois 


OCTOBER, 1954 


the finest in educational films 


Millions of young people—from kindergarten 
through college—have watched and learned 
from Coronet films. Whether it be the study 


of foreign lands, world history, geography, 
guidance, music, athletics, health, safety, sci- 


ence, literature, primary reading and expres- 
sion or almost any other subject. . . . Coronet 


has academically sound, technically superior, 


thoroughly reliable and up-to-date sound mo- 
tion pictures—backed by 15 years of experi- 


ence, 


There are now nearly 600 Coronet films avail- 
able for your use, more than half of them 
completed during the past five years. Eighteen 
have received the coveted Freedoms Founda- 
tion Awards, Coronet being the only producer 
to win these awards five years in succession. 
Forty more have been cited for excellence at 
film festivals throughout the world. It is not 
surprising that Coronet films have become the 
standard by which all other teaching films are 


judged. 


To see for yourself why Coronet films are the finest for classroom instruction, request preview prints 


from any of the Coronet representatives listed below: 


CENTRAL WESTERN 

C. Harold Tabler 

Coronet Central Regional Mgr. 
1218 Wellman Avenue S.E. 
Massillon, Ohio 


J. P. Lilley and Son 
928 North 3rd 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








} 


KEEP POSTED 
\ 





Secondary School Principals 
Meet November 1-2 

The annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals 
will be held in Harrisburg, November 
1 and 2. The general session and the 
business meeting on Monday will be 
in the Forum of the Education Build- 
ing. 

Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, medical di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, will give the feature ad- 
dress at the Monday morning meeting. 
His topic is, “Maturity through Stu- 
dent Counseling.” D. V. Skala of Law- 
rence Park will preside at this meeting, 
and J. E. Nancarrow, president of the 
Secondary School Principals Section 
of the PSEA, will give the opening 
remarks. 

The afternoon session, at which J. 
Wallace Saner of Darby High School 
will preside, will have an address by 
Leon C. Miller, executive secretary- 
treasurer, National Thespian Society. 
and one by E. W. Meuhl, associate pro- 
fessor in public speaking, Yale Uni- 
versity. Doctor Meuhl’s topic will be. 
“The Meeting of Minds.” 

At this meeting, Lloyd M. Jones of 
the Pennsylvania State University will 
moderate a panel discussion on, 
“Should State Championships Be Abol- 
ished?” 

The business meeting, with Doctor 
Nancarrow presiding, will hear reports 
of committees and will elect officers 
for 1955. 

The dinner Monday evening will be 
in the Ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. Greetings to the convention wil’ 
be brought by Francis B. Haas, Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Nor- 
man C. Brillhart, President, and Har- 
vey E. Gayman, Executive Secretary. 
PSEA, and Paul Elicker, executive sec- 
retary, National Association of Second- 
ary School Principals. The dinner 
speech will be given by Raymon Kist- 
ler, president of Beaver College. Sam- 
uel W. Jacobs of Greensburg High 
School will preside at the dinner meet- 
ing. 

Tuesday morning’s meeting will also 
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be in the Ballroom of the Penn-Harris 
Hotel. At this time Doctor Meuhl will 
speak on the subject, “The Impossible 
Is Possible.” Judge Robert V. Bolger 
of the Orphans Court of Philadelphia 
will talk on “The Importance of the 
Bill of Rights in Citizenship Training.” 
Presiding at this meeting will be I. 
Paul Handwerk of the Northeast Junior 
High School, Bethlehem. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During November 


1. Convene Executive Committee 

2. Participate in observance of 
American Education Week, 
November 7-13 

3. Feature at a regular meeting 
reports to membership of: 
a. District Convention 
b. Local Branch Leaders Con- 

ference 
c. Classroom Teachers Con- 
ference 

4. Acquaint delegates with their 
responsibilities at annual 
PSEA Convention, December 
27, 28, and 29, in Harrisburg 

5. Plan program to inform mem- 
bers and public on facts about 
the schools. Use PSEA and 
NEA materials and sugges- 
tions 

6. Be sure every teacher votes on 
November 2 











Health Convention 
Scheduled for December 


The Thirty-third Annual Convention 
of the Pennsylvania State Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation will be held in the Penn- 
Sherwood Hotel in Philadelphia on 
December 9, 10, and 11. The conven- 
tion committee is planning a program 
in which all three levels of instruction 
will be represented. 

For additional information concern- 
ing the convention, contact any one of 
the following: President, Benjamin L. 
Stackowski, Board of Education, 21st 


and Parkway, Philadelphia 3; conven- 
tion manager, William Meredith, U i- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelpl-ia 
4; program chairman, William L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Philac.l- 
phia 22. 


Higher Education 
and the Teacher 

“Higher Education and the Teacher” 
will be the theme of the Fourth An- 
nual Work Conference of the PSA 
Department of Higher Education to 5e 
held in Harrisburg on November |2- 
13. 

Delegates from Pennsylvania’s eighty 
institutions of higher learning have 
been invited to attend the two-day 
meeting. 

The broad scope of the Conference is 
suggested by the opening address on 
“A Sociologist Looks at Society To- 
day.” Following this significant key- 
note the delegates will approach the 
theme from two angles, “The Teach- 
er’s Role in Society Today,” and “Pre- 
paring Teachers for Their Role in 
Society.” 

Represented at the dinner meeting 
will be PSEA’s President and Execu- 
tive Secretary, the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, 
the Association of Liberal Arts Col- 
leges for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, the Pennsylvania Branch of the 
National Association of Student Teach- 
ing, and the Board of Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College Presidents. 

President of the Department of 
Higher Education and Conference 
Chairman is George W. Hoffman, di- 
rector of the Johnstown Center of the 
University of Pittsburgh. He is being 
assisted by the PSEA Sections of Col- 
lege and University and State ‘Teachers 
College Faculties. 


PSEA Librarians Invited 
to Buck Hill Falls 
The Children’s, Schools’, and Young 


People’s Librarians Section of the 
Pennsylvania Library Association ex- 
tends to the members of the PSEA a 
cordial invitation to attend the section’s 
program at Buck Hill Falls, November 
6, at 1:30 p.m. Mrs. Lee Wyndham. 
author of short stories, articles, and 
serials, will speak on “Books, Children 
—And I (God willing).” Preceding 
her talk, Jane McClure, coordinator. 
Work with Young Adults of the Free 
Library of Philadelphia, will speak on 
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ind Jars 
with push-button 
speed 


Of course you can’t ‘‘push a 
button” and have a fact “‘pop 
up’’ in any encyclopedia e e e 


BUT the unique FACT-INDEX at the back 
of each Compton volume locates facts more 
quickly than any other device e e e 


you simply place your thumb on the thumb- 
tab at the back of your selected volume, turn 
a few pages, and in 30 seconds or less you have 
the fact you seek or the exact page reference 
where that fact will be found e e e 


it is just as simple and easy as that—any kind 
of fact or bit of information, or all the facts 
and all the information on a subject, whether 
obscure, unusual, elusive, or standard, will 





more than 130,000 text references. 
























be there—ready at your finger tips! a 


The Fact-Index in the 1954 Compton’s is bigger 
and better than ever. Nearly 40,000 fact entries; 









btj hook it up te COMPTONS 








BABYLONIAN 
Babeock test D-2, W-166 
Babel (64d'é1), Ysane 
94 
rn 
and wrote 
of his experiences In ‘Stories of the 
Red Cavalry’; R-295 
. Tewer of, built by 
ts as safeguard 
future floods; during con- 
occurred the “confusion 
¢ ae (Gen. xi) in Babylon: 


Baba Bab ol Mandsb (d4b a man'déd) 
‘tent (Arabic for “Gate of Tears’), 
west strait between Arabia and Africa at 


sunent named from danger of navigation: 
maps A-285, A-42 

Babenberg, House of, ist Austrian 
dynasty (976-1246) A-496 

Baber (bG’bér) (14838-1630), founder 
of Mogul (Mongol) Pmpire in India 
M-346, 1-67 . 

descendants seize India M-346 

"Babes in the Wood’, an old ballad 
which describes two little children 
who were left in the woods to per- 
ish; origin of ballad unknown. 

Babe the Blue Ox, in Paul Bunyan 
tales B-356, F-197, picture F-198 
statue; pioture M-390 

Bab’ington, Anthony (1561-86), page 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; executed 
for conspiracy to murder Elizabeth. 

_ Babirussa (bdb-i-ry‘s¢), or pig deer, 

SOF, long-tugked_ wild ine found on 


















Boat B-214-19. See also.in Index 
Canoes and canoeing; Motorboat; 
Navigation; Sailing craft; Ship- 
building; Ships; Steam craft 
Amazon River craft, picture A-185 
balsa, on Lake Titicaca, picture 
B-222b 

barge, cargo, pictures E-421, I-29, 
M-309, M-322, R-133 
basket boats B-74, B-217, pictures 
B-218, B-222b 

Borneo, picture B-256 
Burma, picture B-360 

canalboat. of middle 1800's 
















vr, Mass.; 
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The Fact-Index is the secret 
of the amazing coverage of information 

in the 15 Compton volumes. Without the space- 
saving (and time-saving) Fact-Index, 40% more space, or 


6 additional volumes, would be needed to give equal coverage. 


Put Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia in your classrooms as well as in the 
library. Give teachers and pupils the advantage of finding facts— with push-button speed. 


When you get Compton’s, you get the finest school encyclopedia ever built. ACT NOW! 


Write for special school and library prices and terms 


| ae —ee O21 ©)" | a  @) i. Or @) | PANY, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Illinois 





D. G. McKNIGHT, District Manager 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal €7 


OCTOBER, 1954 


© 103 So. President Ave., Lancaster, Pa. 








organizing a Young People’s Library. 


The Library Round Table of the 


PSEA is planning a meeting for 9:30 
a.m. on November 6 at Buck Hill Falls. 


NROTC College Training 


Program 


Applications are now available for 


the Navy’s ninth competitive examina- 
tion for its nation-wide NROTC college 
training program. Blanks for this ca- 
reer program are available from high 
school principals. 


applications is 
mental 


The deadline date for receipt of all 
November 20 and a 


examination is scheduled for 


December 11. This examination is open 


to 
wl 


all high school seniors and graduates 
10 can qualify. 


Teacher Education and 


Professional Standards 


The Commission on Teacher Educa- 


tion and Professional Standards held 
its third meeting, August 13-14, Earl 


F. 
co 


Al 


Sykes, chairman, presiding. Sub- 
mmittees and the delegates to the 
bany conference reported, and plans 


were discussed for the annual State 
Conference to be held at State College. 


—EuceEnE P. Bertin, Secretary 


Public Relations 


on 
20 
wi 


ga 


The fifth meeting of the Committee 
Public Relations was held on August 
. Discussion centered on the State- 
de meeting with leaders of lay or- 
nizations which is being planned by 


the PSEA and PTA and participation 


of 


the fall 


the members of the Committee in 
local leaders’ conferences.— 


DorotHy E. Harpster, Secretary 





IMPROVE READING! _ | 


RATEOMETER, electric accelerator $35.00 

EYE-SPAN TRAINER #10, plastic individual 7.50 
tachistoscope with slide set 

FLASH-TACHMENT, converts any 2 x 2 or 7.50 


f 


ilmstrip projector to an eye-span trainer 


Send orders or 


inquiries to 


AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
Dept. P, 531 S. Plymouth Ct., Chicago 5 











CLEVELAND CRAFTS Co. ¢/2°.1609''S, Ohio 


Select Christmas Gift 
Projects Now 


Discover new things and 
new ideas, that wili make 
interesting classroom Christ- 
mas Gift Items, from our 
1954 handicraft supply 


CATALOG 


Write For Your Copy Today 


Handling Charge 
SEND 10c For Catalog 





Instructor Travel Contest 


The Instructor magazine is again 


offering cash prizes for the best ac- 
counts of trips taken by teachers since 


November 1, 1953 


(1,000 to 1,200 


words). The closing date for entries is 
October 25. They should be sent to 


1954 Instructor 


Travel Contest, In- 


structor Park, Dansville, N. Y. 


“Yours for the asking” 


The items listed below should be ordered 


promptly if you want to be certain of re- 
ceiving them. Orders for material listed in 
last year’s columns can not be filled now. 
Time will always be saved by writing di- 
rectly to the advertisers. The coupon is for 
your convenience in ordering several items. 


9 


vw. 


CREATIVE CRAFTS WITH CrAyoLa. A 32- 
page book of ideas on how to make 
useful gifts, party games, invitations, 
and many other articles. (Binney & 
Smith Company) 


New Aips to Hetp TeacH MENSTRUAL 

Hycriene. Indicate quantity desired of 

each number. (Personal Products Corpo- 

ration ) 

1. Growing Up and Liking It. A book- 
let for teen-age girls 

2. Sally and Mary and Kate Wondered. 
A booklet for pre-adolescent girls 


3. It's So Much Easier When You 
Know. A booklet for fully matured 
girls 


1. Educational Portfolio on Menstrual 

Hygiene. A complete teaching kit 

How Shall I Tell My Daughter? A 

booklet for mothers 

6. A free preview of the new film, 
“Molly Grows Up” 


Teacuinc Units. Two new units with a 
complete list of additional titles will be 
sent each teacher who indicates on the 
coupon below the subject or grade 
taught. The units are organized for pri- 
mary, intermediate, and upper grades. 
(F. E. Compton & Company) 


on 


WaysipE Wonpers ALONG AMERICA’S 
Hicuways. Wall mural 8 feet wide. In 
full color. Shows the most interesting 
spots along the highways. Includes a 
9-page booklet, “How to See America,” 
which gives the historical background 
of bus travel and how to take a bus 


trip. Booklet also includes one page of 
study outline on bus travel. (Greyhound 
Lines) 


CaTaLoc—1954 edition of folding chairs 
with bookracks and other accessori:s, 
and including new  spring-arch  p.- 
holstered chairs. (American Seating 
Company) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RAILROAD LITERATL XE 
—new and revised edition of useful r-f- 
erence for teachers and librarians. (_\s- 
sociation of American Railroads) 


Best Books For YOUNG PEOPLE gives 
full description of books for children 
and young people published by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company in 1954. 


RCA Victor EpucationaL  Recoxp 
CataLoc. Records which have been 
created for specific educational funce- 
tions or selected for cultural and_in- 
structional values. Comprises (1) Edu- 
cational Records, both for music and 
language study, (2) an annotated list of 
Red Seal Records chosen from the 
“Music America Loves Best” for cor- 
relative study in music and other sub- 
ject areas, (3) a selected list of Chil- 
dren’s Records. Price 10c, enclosed with 
order. (RCA Educational Services) 


“TEACHING WITH A Fitmstrip.” Booklet 
shows how to use filmstrips in improving 
instruction. Useful either with the SVE 
filmstrip of the same name or by itself. 
(Society for Visual Education) 


SampLe Copy of Canadian Nature to- 
gether with illustrated catalog of publi- 
cations of Audubon Society of Canada. 


New 16-pAceE 1954-55 EBF 251TH ANnI- 
VERSARY CATALOG SUPPLEMENT. Describ- 
ing 54 new Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Film releases ready for fall use. (En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica Films) 


Free SAMPLE of Vintex dish cloth with 
details of a money-making plan which 
school clubs have used for many years. 
(Vine Associates) 


Catatoc of Coronet films, listing 546 
16mm _ educational, sound motion pic- 
tures, for all subject areas at all grade 
levels. (Coronet Instructional Films) 


SpeLtinc Out TIME’S Crassroom Pro- 
GRAM, a description of the wall maps, 
monthly tests, and other free services 
available to the teacher under TIME’S 
Classroom Program. 








USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 

Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 3¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 


35 
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Name 
Subject 


School Name 


School Address 
City Sheep Nes Od op Per rarer 
WTB RONS =) RIVE 55,5. ors 066 i tes Sos css sees 


Available in 
school year of 
1954-55 only 


38 13 HH 18 46 17 


Grade 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 








Executive Council 

The 1954 Executive Council met at 
Headquarters, Harrisburg. Friday eve- 
ning, August 20, and Saturday, August 
21. with President Brillhart presiding. 


Rott CaLt—-Present were: Norman 
C. Brillhart, J. Paul Burkhart, Thomas 
E. Carson, Besse Ekis, David C. Guhl. 
Tyyne Hanninen, Allen C. Harman, E. 
Frances Hervey, George W. Hoffman, 
Jean E. Kerr, Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, 
William C. Kutz, James D. Lawson, 
John M. Lumley, Floyd B. Peters, J. 
Marie Prather, Claude H. Readly. Jr.. 
Charles M. Sandwick. Sr., Henry J. 
Stoudt. 

Absent but accounted for: 
Morrow. 

Mrs. Audrey S. Graham and G. 
Baker Thompson, NEA State Directors. 
met with the Council. 

Miss Hervey and Mr. 
not present Friday evening and Doctor 
Harman was not present on Saturday. 


J. Andrew 


Lawson were 


MinuTEs—On motion of Miss Hanni- 
nen, seconded by Miss Kerr, the min- 
utes of the July 1 meeting were ap- 
proved. 


TEACHER ComMmiss1oN—Doctor Sykes, 
chairman, presented an outline for the 
seventh annual TEPS conference to be 
held at State College, October 22 and 
23, and made recommendations to the 
Council with regard to certification re- 
quirements. On motion of Doctor Hoff- 
man, seconded by Mr. Sandwick, Coun- 
cil approved the Commission’s request 
to discuss certification 
with appropriate members of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

PRESIDENT’S Report—Mr. Brillhart 
spoke briefly of his participation in the 


WCOTP in Oslo. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Peters, 
seconded by Doctor Burkhart, the fi- 
nancial report for the month of July, 
1954, was approved. 

Mr. Gayman also presented detailed 
reports on the cost of the JOURNAL and 
the Bulletin for the year 1953-54. 


requirements 


LecisLation—Mr. Gayman presented 
the statement which was made to the 


Democratic State Platform Committee 


OCTOBER, 1954 


on August 17. He indicated that a sim- 
ilar statement would be presented to 
the Education Committee of the Repub- 
lican Platform Committee. 





STATE CONVENTION 

RuLes oF PROCEDURE—On motion of 
Doctor Burkhart, seconded by Doctor 
Harman, Council — for the 1954 


NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


An idea we hope you find interesting and helpful 





VAN 


Stamp Collecting 


HOW TO UTILIZE AS NEW TEACHING AID 


A real American hobby—stamp collecting—encircles an estimated 10 million boys 
and girls. Based on 8 years’ experience, Juanita H. Hughes of Oklahoma City 
gives, below, value of schools linking in with this interest 


In hobby of stamp col- 
lecting are many situ- 
ations involving use of 
numbers .. Stamps ex- 
pose child to world-wide postal rates. 
From this child picks up foreign terms 
and valuations.. Forming a Stamp 
Bank Club to buy stamps requires 
use of simple bookkeeping with 
debit-credit columns and separate 
record sheet for each member. Also 
teaches business-like methods. 





Study-skills in reading increase. Child 
turns to stamp hz indbook for help in 
«classifying and to atlas and 


- reference books for desired 


and necessary information. 
> 


5X 


WHEN YOU’RE HOME ofter a busy day see 
how fast you feel a little lift by enjoying that lively 
flavor of delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. And let 





the natural chewing help you relax. Try it today. 


Child enjoys the research 
that stamps invite. It’s fun 
to center on topical subject. 
Stamps depict animal, 
plant, bird-life. They com- 
memorate authors, artists, scientists. 
They record historic flights, expedi- 
tions, explorations. 


Visit to post office is natural outcome. 
And 1s an aid in social studies. 


Booklet: postaGe sTAMPS OF THE UNITED 
sTATES 1847-1953 opens up fine, thrilling 
new avenues to learning. 211 pages. 
With descriptive detail and infor- 
mation. Over 600 reproductions of 
stamps. Just write to U. S. GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE, Washing- 


ton, D.C. 65¢ postpaid. 
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THE ENJOYING ENGLISH 


The L. W. SINGER CO., Inc. 


y 
SYRACUSE | } NEW YORK 


249-259 West Erie Boulevard 


ANNOUNCES 
for 1954-1955* 
Completely New 
Editions 
in 


Literature 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 


Grades 9-12 


English 
SERIES 
Grades 9-12 


Wolfe, Geyer, Bechtel, 
Glicksberg, Mahan, 


Unser, von Arx 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 9 
available now; 
all other books, 
January 1955* 


2 
(WRITE FOR INFORMATION) 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


LAND OF LIBERTY 
(A history of the 
United States 
available January 1955) 


Represented by: 
. Bie, Forestville, New York 

T. K. Ell is, 110 Woodside Avenue, Trenton 
8, New Jersey 

Philip W. Symonds, P. O. Box 332, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania 

Conard Lankewich, 418 Lafayette Street, 
Hackettstown, New Jersey 








* NOTICE * 


Before you buy any books for your school or 


| classroom library, you should have our FREE 
| classified list of the Best Books for Boys and 


Girls, from J. B. Lippincott Co., Box X54, School 
Library Dept., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





aaa 


POSITION WANTED 


TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine, would like 
job as classroom assistant to teachers who 
devote time to current affairs. TIME’s spe- 
cialty is helping the teacher keep students 
informed and interested in the news. Vital 
statistics: 
10¢ a copy (minimum order, 10) 
free teaching aids: monthly news test, 
maps, Annual Current Affairs Contest, 
Cover Quiz, etc. 
| free desk copy of TIME... 
LIFE on order of 25 or more. 
For sample teaching aid or further details, 


write TIME Education Dept., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, New York. 


also of 
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7 The beauty of the flaming fall 
foliage is an open invitation to 
reinvigorate yourself by 
relaxing or indulg- 
ing in outdoor 
activity at 
The Manor. 
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POCONO MANOR, PENNA. 
JOHN M. CRANDALL, Manager 
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SVE 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PROJECTORS 
FILMSTRIPS 


Pedagogically sound and up to the minute in design. 
More and more popular with schools everywhere. Ask 
for a catalogue of SVE Filmstrips . . 
variety of subjects are covered. Use this comparatively 
new teaching method in your school. 


KURTZ BROS. 
Pennsylvania's Largest School Supply House 


. see what a wide 


PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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| Convention the Rules of Procedure as 
printed in the December, 1953, Jour. 
NAL. 


ORDER OF BusinEss—On motion of 
Miss Hanninen, seconded by Mr. Kutz, 
the Council adopted the order of busi- 
ness of previous years subject to nec- 
essary modifications. 


TimME SCHEDULE—On motion of Doc- 
tor Hoffman, seconded by Doctor 
Burkhart, Council approved the time 
schedule followed last year for the 
general sessions and department, <ec- 
tion, and round table meetings. 





Report oF EXECUTIVE CouNCcIL—On 
motion of Mr. Sandwick, seconded by 
Mr. Stoudt. the President will prepare 
the report of Council to the House of 
Delegates. 


PROGRAMS AND SPEAKERS—Letters 
| have been mailed to chairmen of de- 
| partments, sections, and round tables, 
| requesting programs to be printed in 
| the December JOURNAL. 


| Finances—On motion of Doctor Har- 
man, seconded by Miss Prather, it was 
agreed to follow the established policy 
of the Association in payment of ex- 
penses of officers and committee chair- 
men who participate in the annual con- 
vention. 


SoctaL ActiviTiEs—Social activities of 
the convention will be under the direc- 
tion of a social committee to be ap- 
pointed by the President. 

(At 10:30 p.m. the Council recessed 
until 10:00 o’clock Saturday morning.) 


INFORMING THE PuBLic—Mr. Watkins. 
chairman of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, appeared before Council and 
presented additional information re- 
garding the proposed State-wide meet- 
ing of key leaders of lay, civic, and so- 
cial organizations. 

On motion of Mr. Peters, seconded 
by Miss Hanninen, the Council ap- 
proved, at the discretion of Conven- 

| tion District Presidents and the Exec- 
utive Secretary, the purchase of media 

| for making charts in presenting public 
relations materials. 


ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 

Presidents of Convention Districts 
reported they were ready for their fall 
meetings. 

Miss Kerr spoke of the Supervision 
and Curriculum Department meeting 
at Allenberry in July and said plans 
were being made for the annual con- 
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ference of the Department at State Col- 
ge on October 10-12. 

\liss Prather told of the plans of the 
Department of Practical Arts and Vo- 
cational Education to formulate a con- 
stiiution for the Department and effect 
a nerger with the Pennsylvania Voca- 
tional Association. 

\irs. Klinetob said plans were under 
way for the Bedford Springs Confer- 
e of the Department of Classroom 
ichers to be held October 15 and 16. 


s 


e 


T 


Penn Hatt WorksHop—Mr. Readly 
stated that the response from the par- 
ticipants was such that the Local 
Branch Committee felt the Workshop 
had been very successful. 


LocaL LEADERS CONFERENCES—Atten- 
tion was called to the Local Leaders 
Conferences which have been planned 
throughout the State this fall. 


REPORTS OF SUBCOMMITTEES 
Airconditioning—An airconditioning 
unit has been installed in the Confer- 
ence Room. Council expressed appre- 
ciation to Mrs. Klinetob and her com- 
mittee. 


Expanded Research Service of PSEA— 





GREY H 


OCTOBER, 1954 


Mr. Guhl, chairman, made a progress 
report. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 

Petition of Guidance Counselors—Miss 
Kerr, president of the Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum, reported 
the action of her Executive Committee. 
After lengthy discussion, on motion of 
Mr. Readly, seconded by Mr. Peters, 
Council recommended that the petition 
be given further study by the Guidance 
Counselors and the Department Execu- 
tive Committee. 


New Business 

Resignation of D. Raymond Sollen- 
berger—On motion of Mr. Kutz, sec- 
onded by Miss Kerr, Council accepted 
the resignation of Doctor Sollenberger 
with sincere appreciation for his serv- 
ice to the Association. 


Successor to Doctor Sollenberger—The 
Executive Secretary discussed with the 
Executive Council staff personnel due 
to the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of D. Raymond Sollenberger. He 
recommended that Mr. Moser be re- 
lieved of responsibilities as Director 
of Research and assigned to selective 


field service and legislative activities 
as Assistant Executive Secretary. Coun- 
cil approved this recommendation and 
expressed appreciation for the valuable 
service Mr. Moser is rendering the As- 
sociation. 

The Executive Secretary recom- 
mended that he be authorized to re- 
ceive applications and interview indi- 
viduals for the position of Director of 
Research and also for a statistical clerk 
with recommendations to the Council 
for appointment at a later date. This 
recommendation was approved. 


CAP Membership Goal—On motion of 
Mr. Sandwick, seconded by Miss Her- 
vey, Council accepted the NEA mem- 
bership goal for 1954-55 of 51,525. 


Salary Schedule for Staff Members— 
Doctor Carson, chairman, presented the 
report of the Salary Committee ap- 
pointed to consider a revision of the 
salary schedule for staff members. The 
committee recommended that the min- 
imum salary for Assistant Executive 
Secretaries be increased from $6000 to 
$7000 and that the maximum salaries 
for the following classifications be in- 
creased by one increment: assistant ex- 


fieent Mile... 





Name 
Address 


City & State 


when you travel in the amazing new 


Scenicruiser 


Get ready to experience the smoothest, most 
thrilling travel in highway history—when you 
step aboard Greyhound’s luxurious new 
Scenicruiser! A great fleet of 500 Scenicruisers 
is scheduled for service—scores are now in op- 
eration, bringing you such advanced features 
as these: 
@ RAISED OBSERVATION DECK-—for unparalleled 
sightseeing, right, left, forward —overhead! 
@ COMPLETE WASHROOM FACILITIES— with wash 
basin, toilet, mirror, other conveniences. 
@ GENTLE AIR SUSPENSION RIDE—Rubber-nylon 
air bellows replace metal springs, absorb road 
shock, vibration. 


FREE! PLEASURE MAP OF AMERICA 


Mail to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. for 
full-color map — with details about Expense-Paid Vacation Tours. 


| would like special 
information on a tour to: 


a -s-envewees-ST-10-84 
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ecutive secretaries, associate editor, ad- 
ministrative assistant. secretary, super- 
visor of mailing, bookkeeper. as fol- 


lows: 

Mini- Mazi- 

mum mum 
Assistant executive secretaries $7000 $9500 
Associate editor 5500 7500 
Administrative assistant 1500 5700 
Secretary 3750 1750 
Supervisor of mailing 3300 3780 
Bookkeeper 3300 3780 


If adopted this schedule should be 
retroactive as of July 1. 1954, and any 
individual on the staff below the mini- 
mum should be advanced to the mini- 










904-906 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 





a 4 ee a 
PREVIEW WITH 
THE MATCHLESS 


Complete with slide 
changer and case. 


Catalog and Booklet 


SVE Educational Catalog lists and describes 
hundreds of filmstrips and slidesets. “Teaching With A Filmstrip” 
is an informative and helpful booklet. Both are available at no cost. 


Ask for your personal copy. 
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WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, INC. 


Exclusive Dealers for the Schoolmaster 500 


SVE filmstrips and a Schoolmaster 500 


these outstanding teaching aids in action. 


mum and any individual in the above 
positions who because he had reached 
the maximum had not received an in- 
crement as of July 1, 1954, should re- 
ceive a full increment according to his 
classification. In those instances in 
which persons in the above positions 
received only a partial increment, such 
supplemental payment should be given 
to place them on the appropriate place 
on the revised schedule. 

On motion of Doctor Carson, sec- 
onded by Mr. Readly, the report was 


approved. 





KURTZ BROS. 
Clearfield, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 21, Pennsylvania 









& 
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You can see the Schoolmaster 500 
perform, and preview your 

choice of filmstrips at your 

own desk without charge or 
obligation. Tell us the 

subject areas in which you are 
interested, and we will bring 

to you a selection of appropriate 


projector at your convenience. 
Call or write us today... see 








Next MEETING—September 25 is the 
date for the next meeting. 


ADJOURNMENT—On motion of Mr, 
Guhl, seconded by Miss Hannir en, 
Council adjourned at 4:05 p.m. 

—H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Legislative Committee 

The Legislative Committee met at 
PSEA Headquarters, Harrisburg, !ri- 
day, August 13, at 10:00 o'clock and 
Saturday, August 14, at 9:30 o’clock 
with Chairman Kermit M. Stover pre- 
siding. 


Rott CaLtt—Present were: Cathleen 
M. Champlin. John Duronio, Isabel 
Epley, H. E. Gayman, Millard L. 
Gleim, Glenn C. Hess, E. Vernece Sae- 
ger, J. Wallace Saner, Joseph Siegman, 
Dan V. Skala. and Kermit M. Stover. 

Absent but accounted for: T. Stuart 
Williams. 

Norman C. Brillhart. President, 
Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, A. C. 
Moser, and R. C. Webster met with 
the Committee. 


SALARY PROPOSALS 
The following officers and_repre- 

sentatives of Departments and Sections 

of the PSEA presented salary proposals 

to the Committee: 

Department of Classroom Teachers 

Mrs. Miltona Klinetob, President 

Charles M. Sandwick, Sr., Vice Presi- 
dent 

Department of Supervision and Cur- 
riculum 

Harry N. Gasser, Representative 

Department of Administration 

J. Andrew Morrow, President 

County Superintendents, C. N. Hanner 
and M. E. Kolpien, Representatives 

District Superintendents, Raymond H. 
Koch, President 

Supervising Principals, Glenn C. Hess, 
Representative 

Secondary School Principals, Joseph 
N. Maddocks, Representative 

Elementary School Principals, Robert 
M. Beebe, Representative 

Department of Practical Arts and Vo- 
cational Education 

Frank Supplee, Representative 


After thoroughly discussing the 
various proposals it was the consensus 
of the group that legislation should be 
proposed at the 1955 session of the 
General Assembly which would in- 
crease the mandated minimum salary 


from $2400 to $3000. 
See LEGISLATIVE, page 77 
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: American Seating 


nd 
ck e 

"| High School Desk No. 445 
bel 

: Modern Styling 

2 Greatest Student Comfort 

é Steel Pylon Construction 

é 

ith 


Developed through extensive research to 
meet the seating and curricular needs of 
ot today’s Junior and Senior high-school 
i students. Many new features embody 
als suggestions of educators, architects, lead- 
ing designers. 


New cradleform seat, for comfortable, 
si- dynamic posture, rotates on silent, nylon 
bearings—allowing ingress and egress in 
one natural motion. Adequate and 
sloped working surface. Generous leg, 
knee and body room. Visible, handy book 
storage space. Complete height range 
for 7th through 12th grades—with just 


1r- 





H. one unit. 
ph 
FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AMERICAN BODIFORM AUDITORIUM CHAIRS 


Full-upholstered—the ultimate in beauty, comfort, durability and 
Write for No. 445 acoustical benefit. Available with or without folding tablet-arm; 
Folder fully describing 
the design, construc- 
tion and adaptability 





he of this brand-new and _ 2 

us modern unit. cHneucun Seating Company 
be 

he 

n- Use our experienced, time-saving service IGTH AT HAMILTON, PHILADELPHIA 30, PA. 
ry for all your school furniture and supply 212 OLIVER AVE., PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


needs. Large warehouse stocks insure 
prompt deliveries. Send for free complete 
catalog today. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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NEW BOOKS y oe 





THe Art or Woopturninc. W. W. Klenke. 
186 pp. Illus. Chas. A. Bennett Co., 
Peoria 3, Ill. $3.85 


A new edition which contains numerous 
practical woodturning projects, as well as 
full instructions on use of the lathe. It is 
illustrated with new photographs and draw- 
ings to show exactly how the modern wood- 
turner proceeds in making beautiful objects 
of wood. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS DRAWING AND BLUEPRINT 
Reapinc. S. L. Coover, State Teachers 
College, California. 254 pp. Illus. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.96 

The author says that blueprint reading 

ranks next in importance to the three R’s 

for the ordinary person living in the United 

States today. This is due largely to the fact 

that the blueprint is the language of indus- 

try and to a somewhat lesser extent the Jan- 





ACT TODAY—TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE! 





NEW TEACHERS: 


Write us for full information. 


STABILITY 


SECURITY 


906 Bankers Securities Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2 





Does your Association sponsor a Washington National Group 
Plan of Income Protection? Check with your Local President 
today. If it does, you can enroll, for a limited time, without a 
medical examination or the answering of health questions. 


LOCAL PRESIDENTS AND WELFARE CHAIRMEN: 


If your members are not protected by a Washington National 
Group Plan, write us today for full details. 


We protect more teachers—over 2500 associations from coast 
to coast—than any other company, and offer you:— 


EXPERIENCE—Over 30 years in this specialized field. 


—First among over 700 insurance companies in 
the United States. 


—No experimenting with rates or benefits. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


Pennsylvania Group Offices 


—The Leader In Teacher Group Insurance— 


1709-B Investment Bidg. 
Pittsburgh 22 
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guage of science. He divides his book -nto 
four sections: Introduction to Drawing, In‘er. 
preting Blueprints and Making Drawings 
Basic Information—Service Units, Putting 
Drawing to Work—Applications of Drawing. 
The book is illustrated with photogra hs 
and line drawings. 


, 


Six Minutes a Day To Perrect SPELL \c. 
Harry Shefter. 282 pp. Pocket Bosks, 
Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 
$0.35 


The dean of boys in a New York high 
school and an instructor in English at New 
York University gives the student a five-step 
method and then shows him how he can 
apply it in a six-minute-a-day program. Thus 
the student learns how to spell correctly 
any word in the language. The book includes 
three new word games and explains the basic 
rules of grammar and the definitions of 
parts of speech. Each chapter contains a re- 
view test paragraph, and there is an appen- 
dix of the 2,500 most frequently misspelled 
words. 


Our Free Nation. Edna McGuire and T. B. 
Portwood. 736 pp. Illus. Macmillan 


Upper elementary or junior high school 
American history organized chronologically 
by historical units and by chapters within 
each unit. Short sentences are the rule and 
the carrying vocabulary is no greater than 
sixth-grade level. Inclusion of source mate- 
rials and pertinent anecdotes gives the book 
great human interest appeal. There are more 
than 54 color pictures and maps and many 
more black and white drawings. A workbook 
is provided. 


Numsers At Work Series: I Know Num- 
BERS, grade 1, first half, or primer, $0.36; 
NumsBers ARE Fun, grade 1, last half, 
$0.52; We Use Numpers, grade 2, $0.60. 
D. H. Patton and W. E. Young. Iroquois 


In the first book, six pages are given to 
check the number knowledge of the chil- 
dren. Following this opening section, there 
is a recapitulation of such topics as rote 
counting to 10, one-to-one correspondence, 
ordinals through fifth and last, and telling 
how many in groups through groups of ten. 
The rest of the primer develops such points 
as the discovery of 1-10, comparisons, the 
components of groups 2 through 10, and 
money and its values. In the second book, 
the concepts of the primer are re-taught and 
new work includes adding and subtracting 
groups through groups of ten. In the second- 
grade book, the new content consists of 
understanding three-place numbers, more 
about money and measures, more about time 
and ordinals, addition and _ subtraction 
through sums and minuends of 18, adding 
three numbers, and adding and subtracting 
tens and tens and ones. The books are at- 
tractively illustrated in color. 


Daviv Writes A Letter. Pauline Hilliard 
and Marion Nesbitt. 48 pp. SHips CoME 
AND Go. Marie Elizabeth Smith. 48 pp. 
Illus. Scribner’s. $1.12 each 


These Social Learnings Readers may be 
used to develop desirable social attitudes or 
for supplementary readers. David, through 
writing a letter, establishes a relationship 
with the larger world. He learns about the 
mail system. “Ships Come and Go” brings 
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1 new 

Teaching Dimension” 
has been added to 

this famous 


science series! 


FILMSTRIPS 


for Wonderworld 
Books Seven and Eight 














Prepared by Dr. Morris Meister, author 
of Wonderworld of Science Books 7-9; 
Science for a Better World (Grade 9) 


We can now offer the thousands 
of schools using the Wonderworld of 
Science series in their upper ele- 
mentary and junior high school 
grades, 12 pairs of FILMSTRIPS IN 
SUPERB FULL COLOR correlated 
with the contents of Wonderworld 
Books 7 and 8... . 6 pairs to a 
book. Designed to be used in pairs 
(each pair has a combined total of 
approximately 60 frames), Part A 
presents the fundamental nature of 
an area to be studied (theory), and 
Part B of each pair shows the practi- 
cal application of the concept as it 
applies to everyday living. Free 
Teaching Guides come with each 
pair of Filmstrips. 


Each box of 6 Pe or 12 filmstrips to 
a box, at $36.0 


Each pair (Part A and Part B), at $7.00* 
Individual Filmstrips, $4.00* 
* Prices are Net, f.0.b. New York 


You save $12.00 when you buy them 
by the box! 


Charles 


Scribner’s 





Sons 


Educational Department 


597 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


9 


Jerry Theise, 






Pennsylvania 


Representative 


— 
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to children a detailed picture of many dif- 
ferent ships in a busy harbor. 


GUIDANCE FoR TopAy’s CHILDREN. 33rd Year- 
book of the NEA Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. 278 pp. Illus. 
$3.50 

This Yearbook contains ideas about pupil 
guidance in 51 articles by many authors. 

The chapter titles are: Guidance in the Ele- 

mentary School, The Principal Is Responsi- 

ble, 


tively, Securing and Using Information, 
Guidance through Pupil Activities, School 
Programs, Guidance Extends to the Com- 
munity. 


So’m I. Ted Key. 68 pp. Illus. Dutton. $2.50 


So’m I, who got his strange name in the 
most logical way, was a knock-kneed colt 
who surprises everyone by winning 
steeplechase. 
tures for all ages. 


Science Far anp NEar. 
Schneider. 280 pp. Illus. Heath. $2.20 

Grade 3 of the Heath Elementary Science 
Series. For this grade, the topics studied 
are The 
Homes, Science and Clothing, Plants and 
Animals of the Desert, Stars and Moon, and 
Electricity Works for Us. The content is the 
result of research into child growth pat- 
terns. For example, in the third-grade text 
the subject of Indians is used as a theme to 
motivate learnings in astronomy, geology, 
food preservation, community living, 
other subjects. 


1954 PROCEEDINGS FOR SCHOOLMEN’s WEEK. 
152 pp. Paper bound, $1. University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 4 

The more important discussions and lec- 
tures from the 1954 Schoolmen’s Week pre- 
sent in reality a history of educational prob- 
lems. The speeches are organized into six 
parts: Administration, Comparative Educa- 
tion, Elementary Education, General Topics, 

Secondary Education, and Vocational and 

Practical Arts. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ActiviTiEs. Frederick C. 


Gruber, University of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas B. Beatty, Bucknell University. 
322 pp. Illus. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 


This practical new text sets forth the de- | 


velopment and progress of extra and co- 
curricular activities in the field of secondary 
education. Emphasis is on the importance of 
student participation in the organization and 
development of the individual’s potential 
powers and capacities. The authors sketch 


the development of student activities and set | 


forth a basic philosophy with particular ref- 
erence to the democratic idea and to school- 
community relationships. The secondary 
school is regarded as an educational agency 
in the community which may assume leader- 
ship in the cooperative planning of the en- 


tire community in an extensive educational | 


program. About ten per cent of the book is 
devoted to theory and background material, 
while ninety per cent is concerned with spe- 
cific suggestions for carrying on _ student 
activities successfully. 


The Principal at Work, Role of the | 
Classroom Teacher, Using Specialists Effec- | 


the | 
Zaney humor in text and pic- 


Herman and Nina | 


Earth’s Cover, Water for Farms and | 


Teachers by 


the hundred! 


— are discovering the latest 
and most significant advance 
in teaching numbers to be- 
ginners — 





It’s the recently published 
IROQUOIS PRIMARY BLOCK 
PROGRAM in the NUMBERS 
AT WORK series, by Patton 
and Young. 

1 KNOW NUMBERS! — Readiness 
primer — beginning Grade 1. 

NUMBERS ARE FUN! — Developing 
concepts — completing Grade 1. 


WE USE NUMBERS Gradual 
steps forward — through Grade 2. 


Larger print — fewer words — 
easier reading — functional, 
colorful artwork — sound in 
method — precisely graded — 
and with all teaching proce- 
dures clearly indicated on 
every page! 


and | 


Wouldn't you like to see 
these new and better books? 


Write to 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 1315, Syracuse 1, New York 
New York — Chicago — Atlanta — Dallas 





PAUL W. DIETZ 
C. S. HOTTENSTEIN 
FRANK TEMPONE 
Representatives 


SELL VINTEX TP 
; “FOR a . 



















ol 


Top quality—money back guarantee—repu- 
table, established firm—big profits for you. 











Org by the th d are piling up BIG 
PROFITS by selling the VINTEX line of nationally 
known household necessities — choice of 10 items. 
Write for full details and FREE sample dish cloth! 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 28, N.J. 


Serving organizations for over 30 years 

















DORSEY TOURS, Inc. 
504 Elizabeth Ave., So. Charleston, W. Va. 


SEND FREE TRAVEL INFORMATION to 
ROMO. ohh oe oe a rae cana ace 


Address 





























DIFFERENT 
IN HEIGHT 





THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY 
BASIC READING PROGRAM 


recognizes differences in learning ability and is especially prepared to 
meet them. It contains separate teaching plans in each grade for 
superior, average, and immature pupils. These plans, outlined in the 
Teacher’s Guidebooks, set up standards of achievement commensurate 
with a child’s ability to learn. 


For Grades 1-6 


EVANSTON acu, Peterson and Company  \.N0Is 


DIFFERENT 
IN ABILITY 


























The WE TALK, SPELL AND WRITE 
—s | | Complete for grades 1 to 3 
An integrated primary program, offering 
complete materials for oral language 
Language handwriting 
spelling 
Program written expression 
& 
The New . moves into the middle grades with 
: The New TIMES AND PLACES, Book 4! 
Basic soon to be followed with 
Reading MORE TIMES AND PLACES, Book 4° 
Program . a solid year-round program to help teachers 
develop the basic reading skills 
e 
° NEW * Teen-agers .. . for Health and Guidance courses 
* Let's Drive Right! . . . for Driver Education courses 
SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
120 East 23rd Street New York 10 
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Books Received 


American Technical Society, 848 E. 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill.: 
CREATIVE MECHANICAL DRrAWING—Basic. 
O. S. Harrison. $1.75 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N.Y.: 
ALcesrA—Its Big Ideas and Basic Skills. 
Book II. 1954 Edition. D. J. Aiken and 
K. B. Henderson. $3.96 


Vichigan State College Press, East Lansing, 
Vichigan: 
ScHOOL AND CuILp. A Case History. Cecil 
V. Millard. $3.75 


Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16,: Ni ‘Ys: 
DicTIONARY OF EuROPEAN History. Com- 
piled by W. S. Roeder. $6 
Essays IN Science. Albert Einstein. $2.75 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
DY Ra 
CreAtiIvE RuytTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR 
CHILDREN, Gladys Andrews. $4.75 


Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10, Ill.: 

Gumwance Services. J. A. Humphreys and 
A. E. Traxler. $4.75 


Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 

New York 10, N. Y.: 

Captains Couraceous. Rudyard Kipling. 
Adapted by L. P. Bunce. $2 

Lets Drive Ricut. A Textbook for 
Courses in Driver Education. Maxwell 
Halsey. $3.48 

Tue YEARS BETWEEN. 12 Stories. Adapted 
by Frances T. Humphreville. $2 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New 

York 17, N. Y.: 

Buitpinc Our Communities. C. B. Moore, 
F. B. Painter, Gertrude M. Lewis, and 
Helen M. Carpenter. $2.36 

THe PeopLe Govern. L. G. Paquin and 
Marian D. Irish. $4 


Simon & Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N. Y.: 
Writinc ror YouNG CHILDREN. Claudia 

Lewis. $3 


University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. Carolina: 
Tue NEGRO AND THE ScHoots. H. S. Ash- 
more 


University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh: 

PusLtic EpucaTioN AND A PRODUCTIVE 

Society. Horace Mann Lecture, 1953. 
Maurice J. Thomas 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y.: 

Puysics—A Basic Science. E. E. Burns, 

F. L. Verwiebe, H. C. Hazel, and G. E. 
Van Hooft. $4.12 


Ward, Lock & Co., Limited, London & Mel- 
bourne. Distributed in USA by John de 
Graff, Inc., 64 W. 23rd St., New York 
10, N. Y.: 

THE Wonver Book oF SCIENCE. THE 
Wonper Book or Wonpers. $3.75 each 

Franklin’ Watts, Inc., 699 Madison Ave. 
New York 21, N. Y.: 

Tue First Book or PuHotocrapHy. John 
Hoke. $1.75 
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READY in ’54! 
* Ready for your classroom use this fall are 
54 more authoritative and diversified EB 
Films — the fulfillment of our 25th Anni- 
versary promise to America’s schools to con- 
tinue the high tradition of EBF educational 
superiority! Such significant areas as Con- 
servation, General Sciences, Geography, 


Guidance, Safety, Social Studies and Art, 
are included. Among these are: 
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* * * 

“Preface to Physics,” “Measuring the Speed 
of Light” and “Gas Laws” are of special inter- 
est for science classes. “The Congress,” “The 
President,” and “The Supreme Court” an- 
swer a long-felt need for history and civics. 
“The Air Around Us,” a 1 reel color film 
which uses animation to visualize the chemi- 
cal composition and physical properties of air. 
“Life in the Desert,” and “Life in the Grass- 
lands,” beautiful color films on animal and 
plant life. 


“Arabian Children,” for reading and geog- 
raphy — an absorbing portrayal of family life 
in Jordan. 1 reel, color. 

“Egypt and the Nile,” “Iran — Between Two 
Worlds” and “Middle East,” each 11/2 reels 
in color, are contributions to regional geogra- 
phy and social studies classes. 


* * * 
CONSERVATION FILMS include an excit- 
ingly different trilogy of color films — part 
animation, part live photography — produced 
by the Conservation Foundation (for elemen- 
tary classes) and offering a new and captivat- 
ing visual experience with direct appeal to the 
child’s imagination. Titles are: “Your Friend 
the Forest,” “Your Friend the Soil,” and 
“Your Friend the Water.” 

* * * 

NEW ART SERIES — six 2 reel color films 
offer an intriguing and intensely imaginative 
new approach to teaching basic elements of 
art, namely “Color,” “Line,” “Form,” “Tex- 

ture,” “Space” and “Light.” (Virginia Purcell § 
of Chapman College collaborated.) 

* * 
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* 
"Christmas Through the Ages” tells, in beau- 
tiful color, the story of a 


ld 


Christmas dramatically 


een 
traced through Biblical a= pene 
history, myths, legends ~ “ese 
and customs as old as NR Hae S 
the human race. A must SS ‘ 


for middle grades and high school on his- 
tory of Christmas! 
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+ * * 
Ask your EBF representative about the many 
new E B FILMSTRIP releases. 
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* 
Contact your EBF representative (below) or 
regional preview office and complete your 


final recommendations for Fall film purchase 
Ray Kroggel 
H. E. Brumbaugh 
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ENCYCLOPADIA |. 
BRITANNICA FILMS 
1150 Wilmette Ave. Wilmette III 
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World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, 

No ke 

Seconp YEAR ALcEeBRA Test. M. Isobel 
Blyth. $2.80 per package of 35. Speci- 
men Set, $0.35 





LEGISLATIVE, from page 72 


All salary proposals were referred 
to a subcommittee on salaries for fur- 
ther study. 


OTHER LEGISLATIVE SUGGESTIONS 

Mr. Gasser requested that the salary 
legislation of 1953 for members of the 
staff of the Department of Public In 
struction be reactivated and made part 
of the PSEA legislative program for 
1955. 

He also requested that legislation be 
sponsored to include coordinators, di- 
rectors, and psychologists in the defi- 
nition of “professional employe.” 

It was suggested that the committee 
give further consideration to mandat- 
ing kindergartens and State reimburse- 
ment for administrative units. 


RETIREMENT 
The committee agreed to refer all re- 

tirement proposals to the Retirement 

Problems Committee with the request 

that recommendations be prepared no 

later than the last week in September 

on the following: 

Redefine “final salary” as the average 
salary for the best five years 

Survivor benefits 

Automatic option 

An actuarial estimate of the cost of 
superannuation retirement after 30 
years of service 

Retention of membership on withdraw- 
al from service with postponed bene- 
fits at age 62 


LEGISLATIVE PROCEDURES 

The committee agreed to have mem- 
bers attending the Penn Hall Work- 
shop prepare material on legislative 
techniques and procedures for local 
legislative committees. 


FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

Mr. Gayman reviewed briefly federal 
legislation relating to exemption of an- 
nuities in the Internal Revenue Act, 
Social Security, and Federal Aid for 
school buildings. 
NeExT MEETING 

The next meeting will be held Sep. 


tember 18, 1954, at 9:00 a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT 

The committee adjourned Saturday, 
August 14, 1954, at 12:20 p.m. 

—A. Cairn Moser, Acting Secretary 





To help your . 
students understand 


Perhaps your students have asked 
you questions about menstruation 
...or they may be too shy to 
ask for information. 

Many teachers have found three 
Modess booklets a very good ap- 
proach to this delicate subject. 
“Sally and Mary and Kate Won- 
dered” gives pre-teen girls a clear, 
simple introduction to the subject 
of menstruation. 

“Growing Up and Liking It” 


explains menstruation in a teen- 











age girl’s language. Offers tips on 
health, beauty and poise. 
“It’s So Much Easier When 
You Know” answers many ques- 
tions about menstrual physiology 
and the use of tampons. 








For your free copies, write: 
Anne Shelby, Personal Products 
Corp., Box 5466-10, Milltown, 
N. J. Or mail coupon. 





Anne Shelby, Personal Products Corp. 
Box 5466-10, Milltown, N. J. 
Please send free 
. booklets ‘Sally and Mary and Kate 
Wondered” 
. .. booklets “Growing Up and Liking It” 
. booklets “It’s So Much Easier When 


You Know” 











Name 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
Street 
City State 
( orrer co N Nn u.s.a.) 








Au exciting view dcteuce dered 
HEATH ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


by Herman and Nina Schneider 


The Schneiders have cap- 
tured the magic of science 
in a way that appeals to all 
children. Both teachers and 
boys and girls will find this 
outstanding series full of 
challenging material and in- 
teresting activities. Beautiful 
full color illustrations are 
scientifically accurate. 
Books 1, 2, and 3, ready. 
Books 4, 5, and 6, in prep- 
aration. Helpful teachers 
editions for each grade. 


D.C. Heath and Company 


180 Varick Street, New York 14 

















Announcing 


The UNDERSTANDING ARITHMETIC Series 


Grades 1-8 McSwain-Ulrich-Cooke 


A NEW visualized 
approach leads pupils to 













discover and understand number 


relationships and processes 


e Clear step-by-step learning 

e@ Sequential development— without gaps 
e An abundance of practice 

e Built-in problem-solving techniques 


e Cumulative reviews and tests 


Write for a descriptive circular 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Cuicaco, Intinots * Summit, New Jersey * Pato Atto, CALirorNiA 
Datuas, Texas « ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Notes and News 


Dean Joun C. VILLAUME has been 
elected a vice president of the Inter. 
national Correspondence Schools by 
the directors of the International Text- 
book Company, Scranton. Mr. Vil- 
laume, a native of Honesdale, has 
served successively as assistant direcior 
of the high school department, dean of 
business schools, director of service 
division, and assistant dean of the 
faculty. 


SISTER CATHARINE FRANCES has been 
appointed president of Chestnut Hill 
College of the Sisters of Saint Joseph. 
Philadelphia, by the Board of Trustees. 


PRESIDENT JORDAN L. Larson of the 
AASA has announced that the follow- 
ing will serve on committees of the 
association for 1954-55: Audit Com- 
mittee—Superintendent John S. Cart- 
wright, Allentown; Aviation Education 
Committee—Superintendent G. Arthur 
Stetson, West Chester; Advisory Coun- 
cil—Superintendent H. Austin Snyder. 
Sayre. 


EveRETT A. QUACKENBUSH closed a 


_ career of 28 years in the Department 
| of Public Instruction in August. He 


retired from the position of director of 
the State Bureau of School Administra- 
tion. He came to Harrisburg from To- 
wanda where he had served as super- 
intendent of schools. 


A TEXTBOOK EXHIBIT will be held at 
the Delhaas High School, Bristol Town- 
ship, Bucks County, October 20-22. 


| The books will be arranged with area 


exhibits symbolizing the ten imperative 
needs of youth. U. Berkley Ellis is co- 
ordinator of curriculum materials in 


_ the high school. 


SIXTY-FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS valued at 


| more than $15,000 will be awarded by 


the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton to persons unable 
to attend college. The awards, to be 
made in 1954, will go to young men 
and women in the United States and 
Canada on an equitable, geographical 
basis. 

Further information and rules of 
eligibility for sponsoring organizations 
and scholarship candidates may be ob- 
tained from John C. Villaume, dean of 
the faculty, International Correspond- 
ence Schools, Scranton 9. 
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NOW IN COLORS 
MORE VIVID 
AND EXCITING 
THAN 

EVER! 
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GENIE® HANDIPAINT—The 
amazing powder for finger, 
brush and tool painting, and 
for screen and other printing. 


Have you used Genie Handi- 
paint lately? New advanced 
techniques of manufacture are 
now producing a vastly im- 
proved, free-flowing, ultra- 
creamy paint of vivid, intense, 
jewel-like color. Even after 
Genie Handipaint has been 
pre-mixed and the finished 
work allowed to dry, the colors 
remain brilliant as ever. 


Ideal for experimental and ex- 
ploratory work, Genie Handi- 
paint comes in a convenient, 
waste- preventing, shaker-top 
canister in 4 oz. and 8 oz. sizes, 
in 6 non-toxic, inexpensive 
colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH INC. 

380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Binney & Smith Inc. Reps. in Pennsyl- 

vania are R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr; 

Joseph P. Scellato; Norman E. Staats 
Thomas J. Thomas 
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Necrology 


Mrs. RHEA CRAWFORD, music teacher 
at Lincoln High School, Philadel- 
phia, August 15 


MarTHA F. KINNEY, science teacher in 
the Philadelphia public schools for 
more than 40 years, August 3 


ARMAND J. GERSON, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Philadelphia 
for 23 years before his retirement 
in 1943, August 26 


Max Myers, principal of the Gilbert 
Spruance elementary school, Phila- 
delphia, and teacher for almost 40 
years, August 28 


IRENE SARAH McBripk, teacher in Phil- 








“You're not 
supposed 
to get sick, 
Teacher!”... 


How often have you heard a 
tiny pupil say that? But you 
know that every once in a 
while, you do get sick. And 
when you do, you have ex- 
penses to meet. 


Are you making sure that 
your income is protected? 
When sickness comes, will 
you have to pay doctor’s bills 
and hospital expenses out of 
precious savings? 


You can begin making sure 
by filling out the coupon be- 
low, and sending it to us. It 
will bring you, by return 
mail, complete information 
about the Teacher’s Special 
Policy—a new kind of insur- 
ance that leaves every im- 
portant decision about bene- 
fits (up to $200 monthly), 
premiums, time of payment, 
kind and amount of coverage 
—up to you. 


Find out about the “Teacher’s 
Special Policy” today. 


TEACHERS 
PROTECTIVE 
MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
Lancaster, Penna. 


Please send me complete in- 
formation about the TPM’s 
“Teacher’s Special Policy.” 
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adelphia for more than 40 years 
before her retirement, August 28 


Wituiam G. Moorueap, former direc- 
tor of health and physical education 
in the State Department of Public 
Instruction and teacher in Strouds- 
burg High School before his retire- 
ment, August 


J. Marcaret Houuinay, teacher in Mt. 
Lebanon High School before her 
retirement, August 21 


Mrs. Mary D. SumMers, Ocean City. 
N. J., teacher for 30 years in Phila- 
delphia before her retirement, Au- 


gust 2 


ETHEL Daisy Ray of Grove City, teach- 
er for 43 years and head of the 
mathematics department at Oakmont 
High School for 37 years, August 9 


Emma Hucues HI, teacher at the 
Mifflin school, Philadelphia, July 18 


Harry M. Srratey, teacher for 53 
years in the New Cumberland and 
Fairview Township schools before 
his retirement, September 5 


HarrRIET RHOADES, teacher in Millers- 
burg before her retirement, Septem- 
ber 7 





Calendar 


October 1-2—Twenty-first Annual Pa. 
Conf. for the Education of Excep- 
tional Children, Hershey 


October 4—Midwestern 
District, New Castle 
October 7-8—Central Convention Dis- 
trict, Altoona 

October 8—Southern Convention Dis- 
trict, Harrisburg 

October 8—Eastern Convention Dis- 
trict, Allentown 

October 8—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 

October 8-9—Pa. Speech Assn., 10th 
Annual Convention, William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh 

October 10-12—-PSEA Department of 
Supervision and Curriculum, State 
College 

October 10-17—Pennsylvania Week 

October 13-15—Western Convention 
District and Western Pa. Education 
Conference, Pittsburgh 

October 14-15—Central-Western Con- 
vention District, Indiana 

October 15-16—Classroom Teachers 
Conference, Bedford Springs Hotel 

October 16—Tenth Annual In-Service 
Teachers Conf., State Teachers Col- 
lege, Millersville 

October 18—Northwestern Convention 
District, Erie 

October 21-22—Northeastern Conven- 
tion District. Bloomsburg 

October 22-23—-Annual Conf., Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, State College 

October 23—Pa. State Modern Lan- 
guage Assn., Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown 

October 24—United Nations Day 

October 29-30—1l6th Annual Art Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown 

October 29-31—State-wide Conf., Ele- 
mentary Principals, The Inn, Buck 
Hill Falls 

November 1-2—Annual Conf., Pa. 
Branch, National Assn. of Second- 
ary School Principals, Harrisburg 


Convention 





tion. Write immediately. 


Established 1880 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, 
hundreds of splendid positions. Why not investigate these through us? Our many 
years of experience in placing teachers—over a quarter of a century under the 
same management—gives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a posi- 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHER AGENCY 
Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


74th Year 








50 W. Broad St., Columbus 15, Ohio ¢ 





TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


A Nation-Wide Service for Teachers, Schools, and Colleges 


Many vacancies still exist. If you do not have a position or 
want a better one, write us NOW. We guarantee satisfaction. 


VERNON M. RIEGEL, Manager 
Phone—CApital 4-2882 e¢ Member NATA 








| 516 N. Charles St. 


November 5-6—Pennsylvania tate 
School Directors Assn. Conver|ion. 
Harrisburg 

November 6—Pa. Library Assn. and 
PSEA Library Round Table, Suck 
Hill Falls 

November 6—Annual Education Conf., 
“tate Teachers College, Bloomshurg 

November 7-13—American Education 
Week 

November 12-13—Departmeni of 
Higher Education Conf., Harris. 
burger Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 14-20—National Book Week 

December 9-11—33rd Annual Cony., 
Pa. State Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Penn- 
Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—-PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1955 

April 1-2—Tenth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conf., State Teachers 
College, Millersville 

April 2-6—Regional Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Cleveland 

April 3-9—Conservation Week 

April 7—Spring Arbor and Bird Day 

April 16—Junior Classical League 
State Convention, Kennard-Dale 
H.S., Fawn Grove, York Co. 

April 20-22—Schoolmen’s Week and 
Southeastern Convention District, 
Philadelphia 

April 30—Pa. Association for the 
Study of Gifted Children, Pennsyl- 
vania State University 

April 30—Pa. 
Assn. Conference, 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 12-13—School Psychologists Di- 
vision, Pa. Psychological Assn., Pa. 
State University 

July 3-8—National Education Associa- 


tion Convention, Chicago, Illinois 
TEACHERS 


ADAMS AGENCY 


WE PLACE TEACHERS 


NO REGISTRATION FEE—I6TH YEAR 
Top Salaries — Fine Locations 


T. David Parrack, mgr.—Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Bidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Business Education 
State Teachers 





BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
Baltimore 1, Md. 


Reliable school and college placement service 
throughout the East and South. Positions 
waiting. Excellent salaries. Write, telling us 
about yourself. 30th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 
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